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Editorials 


By  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


Economists  Oppose  Retail  Price  Fixing 

For  well  nigh  two  decades  attempts  have  heen 
made  in  Congress  to  enact  retail  price  fixing  legisla* 
tion.  These  bills  have  been  sponsored  by  manufac¬ 
turers  of  nationally  advertised  and  trade-marked 
goods;  they  have  been  vigorously  opposed  by  con¬ 
sumer,  farm,  labor,  dairy  and  retail  groups. 

Believing  that  the  proper  method  of  dealing  with 
economic  questions  is  to  secure  the  opinions  of 
specialists  who  have  given  long  years  of  study  to 
such  problems,  we  called  upon  Professor  Carroll 
W.  Doten  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
to  make  a  study  of  the  Kelly  Resale  Price  Bill,  which 
constitutes  this  last  phase  in  a  long  series  of  attempts 
by  Congress  to  pass  legislation  on  a  subject  of  vital 
significance  to  the  members  of  our  Association. 

We  believe,  as  the  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  did  some  years  ago 
in  making  a  study  of  this  question,  that  it  is  an 
economic  rather  than  a  political  question,  and  as 
such  it  is  one  on  which  the  economists  of  the  country 
are  very  well  qualified  to  express  sound  judgment. 
They  have  no  axe  to  grind;  they  are  not  identified 
with  either  producers  or  merchants,  but  test  all  leg¬ 
islation  by  the  touchstone  of  the  general  welfare  of 
the  nation. 

We  called  upon  Professor  Doten  to  give  us  his 
opinion  and  that  of  his  fellow-economists,  and  we 
were  led  to  select  him  for  this  task  because  of  his 
long  connection  with  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  which  is  generally  recognized  as  an  In¬ 
stitution  in  which  the  spirit  of  scientific  research  and 
the  application  of  sound  principles  to  practical  prob¬ 
lems  have  always  been  conspicuously  displayed.  We 
were  influenced  in  our  selection  of  Professor  Doten 
also  by  the  fact  that  he  has  had  intimate  contacts 
for  many  years  with  public  affairs,  both  state  and 
national.  He  is  a  past  president  of  the  American 
Statistical  Association  and  has  been  for  twenty  years 
or  more  an  adviser  of  the  United  States  Census  Bur¬ 
eau  and  has  also  acted  in  a  consulting  capacity  with 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Dur¬ 


ing  the  War,  he  had  charge  of  statistical  work  for  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  and  the  War  Industries 
Board. 

When  we  asked  Professor  Doten  to  undertake  this 
test,  hh  demurred  because  he  felt  that  the  opinion 
of  any  single  economist  could  not  be  safely  taken 
as  the  expression  of  the  views  of  economists  of  the 
country.  He  felt  that  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to 
obtain  these  views  from  the  published  works  of  econ¬ 
omists,  since  the  subject  under  consideration  is  one 
where  views  have  been  changed,  and  one  on  which, 
with  the  exception  of  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  specialists,  the  economists  have  not  registered  their 
opinions. 

He  suggested  that  he  would  be  willing  to  canvass 
his  fellow-teachers  in  the  universities  and  colleges 
of  the  country  to  ascertain  their  views.  He  pointed 
out,  however,  that  if  he  undertook  this,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  accept  all  the  data  that  he  obtained, 
whether  they  were  satisfactory  to  us  or  not.  We  agreed 
to  this  condition,  and  the  accompanying  article  is 
the  result  of  the  inquiry  made. 

Now,  here  is  their  answer: — 

Four  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  leading  econo¬ 
mists  of  our  country  voted  NO  to  the  question,  “Do 
you  favor  the  enactment  of  this  Bill;”  82  voted  YES; 
21  replies  were  doubtful. 

The  economists  of  our  country  at  last  have  spoken 
in  regard  to  retail  price  fixing  legislation.  Their 
answer  has  been  definite  and  decisive.  It  should  carry 
great  weight  with  members  of  Congress. 

The  findings  of  Professor  Doten’s  survey  appear 
in  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin.  Read  them  carefuUy 
and  study  the  accompanying  tables.  It  represents  one 
of  the  most  significant  documents  thus  far  published 
on  retail  price  fixing.  Don’t  be  content  with  reading; 
bring  the  facts  to  the  attention  of  manufacturers, 
consumers,  your  fellow  retailers  and  your  members 
of  Congress. 

This  last  group  especiaUy  should  heed  this  warn¬ 
ing  against  the  Kelly  Bill  as  being  detrimental  to  the 
economic  welfare  of  our  country. 
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The  Kelly  Price  Fixing  Bill  Condemned  by 
Lawyer,  Congressman  and  Merchant 

The  position  of  your  Association  on  The  Kelly 
Price  Fixing  Bill  (H.  R.  11)  now  before  Congress  is 
well  known.  In  these  editorial  columns  we  have  time 
and  again  voiced  our  reasons  for  opposing  this  meas¬ 
ure.  In  the  Decemher  issue  of  The  Bulletin  we 
pointed  out  conclusively  that  this  Bill  will  NOT  do 
the  very  thing  the  proponents  claim  for  it,  namely 
stop  predatory  price  cutting.  We  shall  spare  our 
readers  the  burden  of  reading  our  views  on  this  Bill 
at  this  time,  but  shall  give  them  instead  a  new  and 
fresh  point  of  view. 

May  we  refer  you  to  the  statement  of  Charles  Wes¬ 
ley  Dunn,  a  member  of  the  New  York  Bar,  and  for¬ 
mer  Counsel  of  the  National  Retail  Grocers’  Asso¬ 
ciation?  It  is  worthy 'of  note  that  Mr.  Dunn  favors 
legislation  for  the  elimination  of  predatory  price 
cutting.  He,  however,  strongly  condemns  this  bill. 
He  points  out  the  folowing  facts  about  the  present 
Kelly  Price  Fixing  Bill: — 

1.  It  is  not  proper  remedial  legislation 
against  unfair  resale  price  cutting,  to  pre¬ 
vent  which  it  is  proposed. 

2.  It  is  unsound  in  principle  and  public 
policy  and  open  to  grave  abuse  in  appli¬ 
cation. 

3.  It  is  against  the  interest  of  the  consuming 
public. 

4.  It  is  against  the  interest  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer. 

5.  It  is  against  the  interest  of  the  whole¬ 
saler. 

6.  It  is  against  the  fundamental  interest 
of  the  individual  retailer. 

In  his  statement,  appearing  in  this  issue,  he  proves 
each  one  of  these  contentions.  They  are  facts  and 
reasons  with  which  every  member  should  be  con¬ 
versant. 

Remember  Charles  Wesley  Dunn  is  not  particularly 
championing  the  cause  of  any  group;  he  is  interested 
in  this  legislation  solely  as  an  eminent  member  of 
the  New  York  Bar.  His  clear  thinking  and  able 
statements  on  this  Bil  should  be  of  interest  to  you. 

*  «  «  •  « 

On  Friday,  December  19th,  Major  Benjamin  H. 
Namni,  Chairman  of  your  Association’s  Committee 
Against  Resale  Price  Legislation,  addressed  a  group  of 
leading  retailers  of  Washington,  D.  C.  on  this  Bill. 
Major  Namm’s  able  talk  was  broadcasted  over  Station 
WNAL.  As  is  characteristic  of  the  man.  Major  Namm 


went  right  to  the  heart  of  the  problem.  Frankly  and 
concisely  he  told  his  listeners  why  he,  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  merchant,  was  opposed  to  price  fixing  legis- . 
lation.  Space  in  these  editorial  columns  does  not 
permit  enumerating  the  reasons  advanced  by  Major 
Namm;  they  appear  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The 
Bulletin. 

Will  you  pardon  us  if  again  we  urge  you  to  read 
them?  They  are  convincing  and  to  the  point. 

Major  Namm  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  able 
and  sincere  attack  which  he  is  making  for  his  Com¬ 
mittee  against  a  Bill  which  has  been  so  grossly  mis¬ 
represented  and  is  in  fact  contrary  to  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  American  consumers  and  merchants. 


»  »  »  »  « 

Since  the  convening  of  Congress  on  December  Ist, 
the  Honorable  E.  E.  Cox,  United  States  Representa¬ 
tive  from  Georgia,  has  on  different  occasions  from 
the  Floor  of  the  House  given  voice  to  his  opposition 
to  The  Kelly  Bill.  Retail  merchants  and  consumers 
alike  are  indebted  to  Congressman  Cox,  because  of 
the  active  part  which  he  is  taking  in  fighting  the 
passage  of  The  Kelly  Bill  in  the  House.  His  speeches, 
as  well  as  his  active  discussion  with  the  Honorable 
Clyde  Kelly,  United  States  Representative  from 
Pennsylvania  and  sponsor  of  this  Bill  in  the  House, 
have  been  very  helpful  in  affording  his  fellow  legis¬ 
lators  a  clearer  understanding  of  this  important  meas¬ 
ure,  and  removing  misconceptions  which  existed  in 
the  minds  of  some. 

Congressman  Cox  is  far-sighted  enough  to  see  the 
ill-effects  of  unwarranted  governmental  interference 
of  this  nature  with  business.  He  has  fearlessly 
espoused  a  eause  which  he  knows  to  be  right,  and 
can  be  depended  upon  to  continue  to  represent  the 
welfare  of  the  people  against  the  selfish  interests  of 
a  group  of  manufacturers  of  nationally  advertised 
products. 

The  following,  taken  from  the  pages  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record,  are  remarks  made  by  Congress¬ 
man  Cox  before  the  House,  which  clearly  indicates 
that  he  is  conscious  of  the  motives  of  the  proponents 
of  this  Bill  and  its  effect  upon  the  consuming  pub¬ 
lic: — 


“The  proponents  of  this  Bill  are  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  this  country,  and  you  can  take 
the  hearings  before  the  Committee  report¬ 
ing  the  Bill,  and  not  a  voice,  except  it  came 
from  some  member  of  the  Committee,  was 
raised  in  behalf  of  the  American  people. 
Every  witness  represented  some  privileged 
class,  appearing  before  the  Committee  as  a 
special  pleader,  and  all  insisting  that  what 
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they  wanted  was  the  power  to  regulate  the 
chain  stores  of  this  country.  The  manufac¬ 
turers  insist  that  the  chain  stores  injure  their 
trademarks.  There  is  a  remedy  already  in 
the  hands  of  the  manufacturer  and  that 
remedy  is  this:  If  the  chain  stores  hurt  the 
manufacturer’s  business  by  underselling  his 
products,  let  him  cease  to  sell  to  the  chain 
stores. 

“The  tactics  employed  by  the  manufac¬ 
turers  pressing  this  measure  are  as  old  as 
business  itself.  One  man  never  attempted  to 
overreach  another,  in  trade  or  otherwise, 
without  first  impressing  his  intended  victim 
with  the  thought  that  he  was  anxious  to  con¬ 
fer  some  substantial  benefit  upon  him.  You 
never  bought  a  gold  brick  but  that  you  were 
first  made  to  believe  that  you  were  getting  a 
real  bonanza. 

“So  the  manufacturer,  icith  his  monopoly, 
wants  an  extension  of  his  power  of  control. 

He  wants  the  retailer  delivered  into  his 
keeping  hog  tied.  Therefore  he  goes  out 
amongst  the  sheep  and  stampedes  them  into 
the  fold  for  the  shearing  of  their  lives. 

But  they  are  not  alone.  The  whole  consum¬ 
ing  public  is  with  them  and  are  in  for  a 
more  serious  operation.” 

«  «  »  tf  « 

At  the  time  of  writing  these  editorials  Congress 
has  recessed  for  the  Holidays.  It  will  reconvene  on 
January  5th.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  The  Kelly 
Price  Fixing  Bill  will  come  up  for  consideration  in 
the  House  at  an  early  date;  whether  it  passes  the 
House  is  problematical;  that  its  final  defeat  will 
be  brought  about  is  certain.  With  Congressman  Cox, 
Major  Namm,  Charles  Wesley  Dunn,  and  a  host  of 
others  combatting  this  measure,  the  present  Kelly 
Bill  will  not  be  placed  on  our  statute  books. 

Members  everywhere  are  communicating  with  their 
Congressmen  expressing  their  disapproval  of  price 
fixing  legislation.  Let  us  keep  up  the  good  work. 

Remember  the  present  Kelly  Bill  will  NOT  stop 
predatory  price  cutting!  It  will  increase  the  cost  of 
living  to  the  American  consumer  and  burden  retail 
distribution  with  governmental  interference. 

The  present  Kelly  Bill  must  be  defeated. 

Retail  Price  Reductions  on  Branded  Goods 

Nationally  advertised  and  branded  goods,  which 
include  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  articles  of  food, 
clothing  and  other  necessities  in  family  budgets, 
have  been  slow  to  move  downwards  or  have  not  moved 
at  all  during  this  period  of  price  readjustment,  while 


unbranded  goods  are  in  general  15  to  30  per  cent 
below  last  year’s  levels.  • 

These  are  the  facts,  and  they  abundantly  justify  the 
position  of  economists  and  legislators  who  oppose  the 
passage  of  the  The  Kelly  Price  Fixing  Bill  now  be¬ 
fore  Congress. 

We  have  on  file  the  names  of  a  large  number  of 
items  of  merchandise  which  are  nationally  advertised 
and  branded,  which  have  not  shown  any  change  in 
wholesale  prices  during  the  last  six  months  of  1930. 
We  also  have  the  names  of  commodities  which  have 
not  shown  any  change  in  retail  prices  during  the 
same  period.  Where  price  reductions  on  branded 
goods  have  taken  place,  in  many  instances  the  decline 
has  not  been  in  proportion  to  the  drop  in  wholesale 
and  commodity  prices. 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  efl’orts  that  are  now  be¬ 
ing  put  forth  to  solve  the  unemployment  problem 
and  to  restore  normal  economic  conditions,  does  it 
not  seem  the  height  of  folly  for  Congress  to  pass  an 
Act  that  would  increase  the  power  of  manufacturers 
to  render  the  price  structure  rigid  and  unyielding  to 
basic  commodity  declines  in  emergencies  of  this  sort? 
Retailers  are  in  touch  with  the  needs  of  consumers. 
They  should  be  left  free  to  take  speedy  steps 
through  price  reductions  to  stimulate  buying  wher¬ 
ever  an  accumulation  of  goods  clog  the  channels  of 
trade. 

The  enactment  of  The  Kelly  Bill  at  this  time,  or 
even  in  normal  times,  would  constitute  an  act  of  in¬ 
evitable  sabotage;  it  would  be  throwing  a  monkey 
wrench  into  the  intricate  mechanism  of  production 
and  distribution. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  what  Congressman 
who  has  the  interests  of  the  great  body  of  his  con¬ 
stituents,  the  consumers  sincerely  at  heart,  will  dare 
to  advocate  or  vote  for  the  passage  of  the  Kelly  Price 
Fixing  Bill? 

Indiana  Recommends  a  Sales  Tax 

The  Commission  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Indiana  to  revise  the  state  taxation  system 
has  just  issued  its  report. 

It  recommends  the  levying  of  a  one  per  cent  tax 
on  all  retail  sales  without  exemptions  of  any  kind. 

The  aim  of  the  Indiana  Commission  was  to  find 
some  method  of  replacing  annual  property  tax  levies 
producing  about  $14,000,000  per  year.  In  its  report 
the  Commission  estimates  that  the  proposed  retail 
sales  tax  will  take  care  oi  about  one-half  of  the  re- 
(jiiired  amount.  It  recommends  personal  and  cor¬ 
porate  income  taxing,  an  increase  in  the  automobile 
licenses,  and  an  increase  in  the  Indiana  poll  tax  to 
take  care  of  the  balance. 
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In  other  words,  one>half  of  the  burden  to  be  shifted 
from  all  the  tax-paying  property  in  the  State  will  be 
loaded  directly  upon  retailers. 

We  thought  the  Kentucky  Sales  Tax  Act  a  drastic 
one.  But  the  Indiana  proposal,  which  would  levy 
a  one  per  cent  tax  on  all  merchants,  large  and  small, 
independent  and  chain,  is  even  more  so. 

This  official  recommendation  of  the  Indiana  Com¬ 
mission  is  rather  unforttmate,  coming  at  this  time.  It 
will  mean  a  one  per  cent  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Indiana. 

It  is  indeed  a  courageous  legislature  that  will  un¬ 
dertake  to  increase  the  cost  of  living  in  the  face  of 
present  economic  conditions. 

No  doubt  the  people  of  Indiana  will  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say  about  this. 


Word  has  just  been  received  from  North  Carolina 
that  a  sales  tax  bill  wiU  be  introduced  in  the  legisla¬ 
ture  when  that  body  convenes  on  January  7th.  As 
yet  we  are  not  acquainted  with  the  details  of  this 
proposed  bill. 

We  know,  however,  that  the  merchants  and  people 
of  North  Carolina  will  oppose  any  measure  raising 
the  cost  of  living,  and  shifting  an  unfair  proportion 
of  tax  burdens  upon  the  daily  consumption  of  com¬ 
modities. 


On  December  17th  the  merchants  of  New  York 
filed  a  brief,  with  the  State  Commission  for  the  Re¬ 
vision  of  Taxes,  setting  forth  their  opposition  to  sales 
tax  legislation.  This  brief  is  printed  in  its  entirety 
in  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin.  It  is  well  worth  your 
time  and  effort  to  read. 

The  merchants  of  New  York  State  and  of  New 
York  City  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  splendid 
fight  waged  against  proposed  sales  tax  legislation  in 
that  State. 

Latest  reports  are  that  a  sales  tax  bill  wiU  not 
be  considered  in  the  New  York  State  Legislature 
during  the  coming  year.  In  the  interests  of  the  people 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  let  us  hope  that  this  post¬ 
ponement  means  that  no  general  sales  tax  legislation 
wiU  ever  be  enacted  but  that  other  means  wiU  be 
found  for  raising  the  necessary  revenue. 


During  the  month  of  January  many  state  legisla¬ 
tures  will  convene.  Let  us  remind  you  again  that 
the  Taxation  Information  Bureau  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  is  at  your  service.  If 
a  sales  tax  is  proposed  in  your  state,  communicate 
with  us  at  once.  Give  us  the  facts.  This  Bureau  was 
organized  by  your  Board  of  Directors  to  be  of  service 
to  you.  Wh'  know  that  you  will  find  it  helpful. 


Senate  Holds  Hearings  On  Vestal  Design 
Copyright  Bill 

The  Vestal  Design  Copyright  Bill  passed  the  House 
late  in  the  day  on  July  2nd,  just  prior  to  its  adjourn¬ 
ment.  We  are  informed  that  many  Congressmen  who 
were  interested  in  the  biU  left  the  floor  with  the 
understanding  that  no  action  would  be  taken  on  this 
bill  and  that  the  House  would  adjourn  after  consid¬ 
eration  of  a  few  other  matters.  The  record  shows 
that  only  138  voted.  This  bill  was  then  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Patents  of  the  Senate.  It  was  made 
the  subject  of  a  Hearing  by  that  Committee  on  De¬ 
cember  16th. 

Your  Association  was  represented  at  this  Hearing, 
but  the  testimony  of  witnesses  was  confined  to  those 
who  favor  the  enactment  of  the  BiU. 

On  Monday,  January  8th  the  opponentb  of  the  BiU 
wUl  be  heard  by  the  Committee.  At  that  time  your 
Association  will  be  adequately  and  ably  represented. 
P.  L.  Ryan,  Chairman  of  the  Association’s  Committee 
on  Design  Copyright  Legislation,  as  weU  as  a  number 
of  representative  members,  will  appear  and  make 
tbeir  views  known. 

As  merchants  we  cannot  accept  the  Vestal  Design 
Copyright  BiU  in  its  present  form. 

It  seems  like  useless  repetition  to  say  again  that 
we  are  in  sympathy  with  the  purpose  of  the  BiU,  but 
we  cannot  support  this  measure  which  is  so  obviously 
unfair  to  retailers  and  the  consuming  public. 

Space  in  these  editorial  pages  does  not  permit  us 
reviewing  our  arguments  against  the  Vestal  Design 
Copyright  BiU.  We  presented  them  in  previous  issues 
of  The  Bulletin.  The  recent  December  issue  con¬ 
tained  an  analysis  from  a  general  economic  point  of 
view.  In  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin,  we  are  printing 
the  BiU  in  its  entirety.  We  have  italicized  certain 
phrases  and  sentences  so  that  our  members  themselves 
may  see  there  is  no  provision  for  search  or  investiga¬ 
tion  and  may  realize  the  extent  of  its  scope  and  appre¬ 
ciate  the  confusion,  annoyance,  litigation  and  expense 
which  would  result,  as  weU  as  the  encouragement  it 
would  give  to  unjustified  monopolies  with  increased 
costs  to  the  consumer. 

And  remember,  a  letter  or  a  telegram  to  your 
Senators  wiU  be  hepful  in  causing  them  to  see  the 
iU  eff'ects  of  such  legislation  upon  the  consumer  and 
retaUer. 

Act  to-day — tomorrow  may  be  too  late. 


The  Public  Utility  Problem 

We  stUl  have  with  us  the  problem  of  unfair  com¬ 
petition  on  the  part  of  the  public  utility  companies 
in  the  sale  of  appliances.  Negotiations  are  now  under¬ 
way  with  representatives  of  the  National  Electric 
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Li‘:ht  Association  for  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Com¬ 
mittees  of  both  organizations. 

To  date  the  National  Electric  Light  Association 
has  not  officially  appointed  its  Committee.  We  have 
been  promised  that  this  will  be  done  in  the  very  near 
future  and  that  the  conference  will  be  held  during 
the  month  of  January. 

Hence,  more  about  this  in  a  later  issue. 

‘T/ie  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
is  One  of  the  Bright  Features  of  Present 
Department  Store  Retailing^* 

We  hope  that  we  shall  be  pardoned  for  our  seeming 
lack  of  modesty.  The  foregoing,  however,  is  an  ex¬ 
cerpt  from  the  book  of  Professor  Boris  Emmet  of 
Stanford  University,  entitled  “Department  Stores: 
Recent  Policies,  Costs  and  Profits.” 

In  this  volume  Professor  Emmet  devotes  an  entire 
chapter  to  the  work  of  your  Association.  You  no 
doubt  by  this  time  have  received  a  reprint,  which 
has  been  sent  to  our  entire  membership.  A  perusal 
of  this  chapter,  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  will  give 
you  a  good  idea  of  the  work  of  your  headquarters’ 
staff  as  far  as  it  is  consistently  possible  to  do  this  in 
print. 

Read  it  at  your  leisure.  We  shall  welcome  any 
comments  that  you  may  have  to  make.  Remember, 
wherever  the  work  of  the  Association  is  concerned, 
we  are  always  open  for  constructive  suggesions  and 
criticism.  It  is  your  Association,  and  we  exist  to 
serve  you. 

The  following  taken  from  this  chapter  is  a  source 
of  great  satisfaction  to  us,  and  we  believe  will  be 
to  all  of  our  members: 

“One  may  say  without  much  fear  of  con¬ 
tradiction  that  it  does  much  useful  and  effec¬ 
tive  work  for  less  than  one-hundreth  of  one 
per  cent  per  dollar  of  sales  represented  hy 
its  cost  of  maintenance.” 

This  record  of  achievement  so  ably  treated  by 
Professor  Emmet  can  be  maintained  if  every  member 
does  his  part. 

A  Great  Program  In  the  Making 

We  present  in  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin  the  sub¬ 
ject  program  for  the  Twentieth  Annual  Convention 
of  your  Association.  These  subjects  have  been  care¬ 
fully  chosen  as  being  timely  and  important.  The 
list  of  speakers  to  discuss  these  problems  will  shortly 
be  announced.  We  can  assure  you  that  their  names 
will  be  just  as  impressive  as  the  subjects.  Each  one 
is  an  authority  on  the  subjects  of  which  he  is  asked 
to  treat,  and  will  have  a  real  message  for  his  listeners. 
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The  Twentieth  Annual  Convention  of  your  Asso¬ 
ciation  portends  to  be  the  most  important  that  your 
Craft  has  ever  held.  It  is  fitting  that  this  should  he 
so.  Business  is  passing  through  a  period  of  readjust¬ 
ment.  Now  is  the  time  when  every  merchant  must 
rely  upon  cooperative  action  for  the  solution  of 
common  problems  and  for  intimate  exchange  of 
ideas. 

The  Annual  Convention  of  your  Association  is 
the  medium  through  which  this  can  be  accomplished. 
Get  this  data  on  your  calendar  pad  now: 

EVENT:  Twentieth  Annual  Convention  of  the 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

TIME:  February  2nd  to  6th,  1931. 

PLACE:  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York  City. 

KEYNOTE:  “Build  Sound  Management — From  1930 
Experience” 

1931 

We  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  year. 

What  it  has  in  store  for  us,  few  are  bold  enough 
to  venture  to  forecast. 

We  believe,  however,  that  before  the  close  of  1931 
business  recovery  will  have  set  in  perceptibly. 

1930  has  taught  us  many  valuable  lessons, — lessons 
which  should  not  be  forgotten  or  easily  discarded. 

The  application  of  these  lessons  in  1931  will  be 
helpful  in  restoring  prosperity. 

Of  all  these  lessons,  the  chief  among  them  seems  to 
us  to  be  sound  management — sound  management  in 
its  broadest  sense.  The  application  of  sound  manage¬ 
ment  methods  applied  to  industry,  commerce, 
finance,  transportation  and  government  will  go  far 
in  solving  current  business  problems. 

Thus  equipped,  we  can  face  the  future  with  con¬ 
fidence. 


At  this  time  it  is  oilr  privilege  lo  extend  the  greet¬ 
ings  of  the  headquarters’  staff  to  the  membership  of 
the  Association.  We  pledge  to  you  another  year  of 
loyal,  conscentious,  effective  service. 

It  is  only  right  and  fitting  that  our  efforts  and 
achievements  in  1931  should  surpass  those  of  former 
years.  Each  year  should  surpass  its  predecessor  with 
constructive  progress. 

To  one  and  all  we  repeat  the  age-old  salutation, 
“Health,  Happiness  and  Prosperity.” 
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What  Economists  Think  of  the  Kelly  Resale 

Price  Bill  (H.R.11) 

By  Carboll  W.  Doten 


Having  long  felt  that  citizens,  whose  training  and 
specialized  knowledge  would  be  helpful  in  fram¬ 
ing  desirable  and  forestalling  undesirable  legisla¬ 
tion  in  Congress  and  in  State  legislatures,  rarely  have 
an  opjxirtunity  to  express  themselves  effectively  in 
regard  to  such  matters  until  it  is  too  late,  the  writer 
welcomed  an  opportunity  to  prepare  this  article. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  the  general  public 
that  the  economists  of  this  country  are  rarely  consulted 
by  the  law  makers,  even  when  questions  that  are  strictly 
economic  are  under  consideration.  It  is  true  that  some 
noteworthy  pieces  of  legislation,  like  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Bank  Act  and  the  Income  Tax  law,  may  be 
pointed  out  as  striking  exceptions  to  this  rule.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  however,  economists  are  consulted,  if  at  all,  in 
the  administration  rather  than  in  the  formulation  of 
laws. 

Only  Remote  Contacts  Between  Legislators 
and  Economists 

Under  our  system  of  Government,  public  opinion  in 
general  does  not  find  speedy  response  in  legislative 
bodies.  Everybody  knows  of  course  that  a  Congjress 
elected  in  a  national  election  does  not  usually  function 
for  something  like  thirteen  months  after  its  election. 
The  influence  of  qualified  opinion  by  economists  whose 
life-time  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  effects  of  legis¬ 
lative  efforts  to  improve  or  modify  economic  condi¬ 
tions,  is  still  more  remote.  Such  influence  as  teachers 
of  economics  may  exert  in  forming  the  opinions  of  their 
students  will  only  be  manifested  in  action  long  years 
after  such  instruction  ceases.  It  has  repeatedly  been 
pointed  out  that  legislative  bodies,  administrative  offi¬ 
cers,  and  the  courts  in  particular  are  prone  to  apply  the 
economic  principles  or  views  which  were  acquired  many 
years  before  in  student  days.  Therefore,  it  comes  about 
that  the  economics  which  is  now  being  enacted  into 
law  and  administered  through  the  courts,  is  the  econ¬ 
omics  of  a  past  generation  and  not  the  best  thought  of 
the  present  day.  Economics  is  not  an  exact  science  like 
Mathematics  or  Physics  or  Chemistry.  It  is  a  new 
science  and  is  growing  and  changing  with  the  rapidly 
changing  economic  life  and  institutions  of  modem 
society.  It  seems  therefore  especially  unfortunate  that 
legislatures  should  not  avail  themselves  of  the  services 
of  those  who  are  developing  the  science  of  the  present 
day,  and  by  so  doing  escape  the  pitfall  of  outworn  and 
discarded  theories  of  the  past. 

When  the  writer  was  asked  to  prepare  this  article, 
he  stated  that  he  did  not  feel  that  his  opinion,  or  the 
opinion  of  any  other  single  economist  was  worth  very 
much,  or  would  have  very  much  weight  with  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  or  the  public.  He  did  feel,  however, 
that  the  combined  judgment  of  a  large  number  of  his 
fellow  investigators  and  teachers  should  have  weight 
and  would  be  valuable.  He  therefore  gladly  entered  into 
an  arrangement  by  which  the  economists  of  the  country' 


were  invited  to  express  their  opinions  on  the  pending 
legislation  in  Congress,  known  as  the  Kelly  Resale 
Price  Bill.  (H.  R.  11). 

Method  of  Obtaining  Views  of  Economists 

In  order  to  obtain  these  views,  he  prepared  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  and  an  appropriate  letter  of  transmittal.  In 
framing  this  questionnaire  and  letter,  he  took  pains  to 
avoid  any  expression  of  his  own  views,  and  it  is  appar¬ 
ent  that  he  succeeded  fairly  well  in  concealing  these 
views,  because  several  persons  have  indicated  that  he 
was  opposed  to  the  legislation,  a  somewhat  larger  num¬ 
ber  have  stated  that  he  must  be  in  favor  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion,  while  several  others  have  asked  him  to  tell  them 
just  what  he  did  think.  The  questionnaire  itself  was  not 
intended  to  be  exhaustive  or  to  suggest  all  the  possible 
reasons  for  approval  or  disapproval  of  this  Bill  or 
similar  legislation.  It  did  contain  some  arguments  that 
had  been  commonly  made  use  of  in  favoring  or  oppos¬ 
ing  the  enactment  of  this  Bill.  It  was  so  framed  as  to 
invite  the  expression  of  opinions  and  the  statement  of 
reasons  for  such  opinions,  and  the  response  to  this 
opportunity  has  been  unexpectedly  generous. 

Since  the  author  has  been  able  thus  far  to  conceal  his 
own  views  in  conducting  this  inquiry,  he  proposes  to 
continue  to  conceal  them,  since  they  would  only  serve 
now  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  some  of  his  friends,  and 
that  can  be  accomplished  by  personal  correspondence 
much  more  effectively  and  appropriately  than  through 
the  medium  of  an  article  published  to  a  group  of  readers 
who  probably  are  not  interested. 

Questionnaires  Sent  to  Members  of  American 
Economic  Association 

In  order  to  obtain  the  names  of  the  very  large  number 
of  Economists  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the 
membership  list  of  the  American  Economic  Association 
was  used.  This  list  contains  substantially  all  of  the 
teachers  of  economics  in  our  universities  and  colleges, 
and  the  use  of  it  obviated  the  necessity  of  consulting 
the  faculty  lists  in  hundreds  of  catalogs,  which  would 
have  been  of  course  almost  an  impossible  task.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  use  of  this  list  does  not  in  any  way 
commit  the  American  Economic  Association  to  the 
views  that  are  set  forth  in  this  article;  in  fact,  the  As¬ 
sociation  states  as  one  of  its  cardinal  principles  in  its 
by-laws  that  “The  Association  as  such  will  take  no 
partisan  attitude,  nor  will  it  commit  its  members  to  any 
position  on  practical  economic  questions.’’ 

It  should  be  stated  further  that  the  views  expressed 
by  the  individual  economists  who  have  filled  out  ques¬ 
tionnaires  are  their  own  individual  views,  and  do  not 
in  any  sense  involve  the  Institutions  or  Departments  of 
Institutions  to  which  they  belong.  Accompanying  this 
article  is  a  list  of  universities  and  colleges  represented 
by  Faculty  members  who  have  filled  out  questionnaires 
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in  this  study,  but  nothing  contained  in  this  article  can 
be  regarded  as  having  the  official  sanction  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  named  or  of  their  faculties. 

.\  considerable  number  of  individuals  have  signified 
their  tinwillingness  to  have  their  views  quoted.  Their 
votes  on  the  questionnaire,  however,  are  included  with 
the  others  and  the  weight  of  their  opinions  should  not 
in  any  sense  be  lessened  by  their  desire  to  avoid  pub¬ 
licity. 

Percentage  of  Answers  Returned  Shows  Interest  of 
Economists  in  the  Question 

Something  like  2700  letters  and  questionnaires  were 
sent  out.  The  mailing  list  was  two  years  old  and  there 
were  a  considerable  number  of  letters  that  failed  to 
reach  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed  through 
change  of  residence  or  other  reasons.  A  considerable 
number  answered  by  letter  but  did  not  return  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire,  because,  as  they  stated,  they  had  not  given 
special  consideration  to  this  question  which  was  some¬ 
what  outside  the  line  of  their  special  interest,  and  one 
which  they  had  not  the  time  to  study  carefully  at  the 
present  time.  It  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  those 
who  have  returned  the  questionnaires  have  made  .a  study 
of  this  question,  and  are  therefore  especially  qualified 
to  pass  judgment  upon  the  points  at  issue.  This  is 
further  evidenced  by  the  wealth  of  comments  which  the 
questionnaires  contained,  and  which  constitute  the  most 
important  part  of  this  study. 

It  is  extremely  significant  that  over  five  hundred 
questionnaire-wean,’-  economists  have  responded  to  this 
inquiry.  In  fact  the  total  number,  including  those  who 
replied  by  letter,  was  557  out  of  2650  who  received 
questionnaires,  and  replies  are  still  coming  in  as  the 
lists  are  closed  for  tabulation. 

The  significance  of  a  21  per  cent  response  is  es¬ 
pecially  noteworthy  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  econo¬ 
mists  in  general  have  no  axe  to  grind,  that  is,  no  per¬ 
sonal  or  selfish  interest  in  this  question.  The  great 
majority  of  them  are  university  and  college  professors 
who  are  not  identified  with  either  manufacturers  or 
merchants.  The  college  professor  views  all  questions 
of  this  sort  from  the  impartial  standpoint  of  funda¬ 
mental  economic  principles  and  the  welfare  of  all  the 
people  rather  than  of  any  class  or  section. 

The  Questionnaire 

The  form  opposite  is  a  reproduction  of  the  question¬ 
naire  sent  out  to  the  members  of  the  American  Econo¬ 
mic  Association.  In  place  of  blank  spaces  for  indicat¬ 
ing  the  views  of  the  one  who  made  out  the  questionnaire, 
numbers  have  been  inserted  to  show  the  total  votes  on 
each  side  of  each  question.  The  original  questionnaire 
did  not  contain  the  third  column  which  is  here  headed, 
“In  Doubt.”  It  was  found,  however,  that  there  were 
many  who  were  not  quite  sure  whether  to  say  “Yes” 
or  “No,”  and  this  column  became  necessary  in  the  tab¬ 
ulation  of  the  results. 

It  will  be  apparent  at  once  to  the  reader  that  the  ques¬ 
tions  following  the  first  three  are  merely  suggested 
reasons  for  favoring  or  opposing  the  legislation  in 
question.  There  was  no  expectation  on  the  part  of  the 
author  that  this  list  would  prove  entirely  satisfactory, 
and  for  that  reason  he  gave  opportunity  for  individual 


expression  of  opinion  and  the  statement  of  added  rea¬ 
sons  for  favoring  or  opposing  this  legislation  under 
Question  9. 

Inquiry  On 

The  Kelly  Resale  Price  Bill  (H.  R.  11) 


Questions 

1.  Do  you  think  the  manufacturer 
should  have  the  legal  right  to  con¬ 
trol  the  retail  prices  of  his  pro¬ 
ducts  ? 

(Please  state  reasons  if  you  care 
to  do  so.) 


Ves  No  Doubt  Total 


2.  Do  you  favor  the  enactment  of 
this  Bill? 

82 

420 

21 

523 

(Please  give  your  reasons  if  you 
care  to.) 

3.  If  you  do  not  approve  of  this  Bill, 
would  you  favor  any  legislation  by 
Congress  granting  this  right? 

20 

376 

9 

405 

4.  Do  you  think  the  enactment  of  this 
Bill  would 

(a)  Really  benefit  the  manufacturer? 

203 

214 

69 

486 

(b)  Injure  or  seriously  hamper  the 
freedom  of  retailers? 

380 

93 

16 

489 

(c)  Increase  the  cost  of  living? 

275 

114 

37 

426 

(d)  Lessen  competition  in  distribu¬ 
tion? 

354 

113 

10 

477 

(e)  Encourage  wasteful  national  ad¬ 
vertising  ? 

284 

113 

38 

435 

(f)  Permit  and  encourage  territorial 
or  other  discrimination  by  manu¬ 
facturers  ? 

330 

82 

39 

451 

(g)  Increase  the  costs  of  distribu¬ 
tion? 

276 

132 

42 

450 

5.  Would  such  legislation  render  the 
anti-trust  laws  less  effective? 

293 

115 

36 

444 

6.  Do  you  think  the  manufacturer 
can  fix  a  uniform  price  for  a  given 
area  which  will  be  fair  to  all  types 
of  stores  in  that  area  with  their 
different  kinds  of  service  and 
widely  varying  costs? 

62 

405 

15 

482 

7.  Do  you  think  that  the  enactment 
of  this  Bill  would  necessitate  gov¬ 
ernmental  control  of  prices? 

167 

233 

53 

453 

8.  Do  you  consider  such  legislation 
a  dangerous  or  undesirable  govern¬ 
mental  interference  with  business? 

289 

160 

14 

463 

9.  Please  state  any  other  reasons  for 
favoring  or  opposing  this  or  simi¬ 
lar  legislation. 

10.  Are  you  willing  to  have  your 
views,  as  set  forth  above,  published 
or  quoted? 

The  fundamental  question  in  this  questionnaire  is 
obviously  Number  2,  and  therefore  all  tabulations  sub¬ 
sequent  to  Table  1,  show  the  answers  to  other  ques¬ 
tions  in  relationship  to  that  question.  Questions  1  and 
3  were  designed  to  give  those  who  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  form  of  the  Kelly  Bill  but  who  were  in  favor 
of  some  kind  of  legislation  along  this  line,  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  declare  themselves,  and  it  will  be  apparent  from 
an  examination  of  the  subsequent  tabular  statements 
that  a  considerable  number  availed  themselves  of  this 
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opportunity  and  voted  “No”  on  Question  2.  because 
of  the  inherent  defects  of  the  Kelly  Bill  and  “Yes”  on 
the  principle  of  price  maintenance  by  manufacturers  of 
branded  or  trade-marked  goods. 

Thje  figures  in  this  form  are  rather  striking  in 
themsOlves.  It  was  a  surprise  to  the  author  that  the 
“No”  vote  on  this  Bill  should  show  so  large  a  pre¬ 
ponderance. 

Answers  Classified  According  to  Professions 
Represented 

The  membership  of  the  American  Economic  Associ¬ 
ation  is  not  purely  professional.  It  is  open  to  anyone 
who  has  sufficient  interest  in  the  work  and  publications 
of  the  Association  to  be  willing  to  pay  the  member¬ 
ship  dues.  Consequently  the  questionnaires  have  come 
in  not  only  from  the  teachers  in  universities  and 
colleges  and  the  business  schools  connected  with  such 
institutions,  but  from  business  men.  bankers,  statis¬ 
ticians,  lawyers,  public  officials,  and  those  engaged  in 
many  other  callings,  professions,  and  occupations.  In 
the  tabulations  which  follow,  it  seemed  desirable  to 
classify  this  membership  so  as  to  show  the  results 
obtained  from  what  may  be  called  the  professional 
economists  and  those  who  are  engaged  in  other  activ¬ 
ities,  in  separate  groups  in  the  tables. 

In  order  to  analyze  the  general  figures  set  forth  in 
the  above  questionnaire  form,  it  was  necessary  to  break 
the  tabulation  down  into  sections  and  the  following 
tables  are  the  result  of  this  process. 

Table  I  is  based  upon  the  answers  to  Question  No. 
2  in  the  questionnaire. 

TABLE  I 

•Question  2 — Do  you  favor  the  enactment 
of  this  Bill? 


In 


Membership  Groups 

Yes 

No 

Doubt 

T otals 

College  and  University  Professors 

34 

295 

10 

339 

Members  of  Other  Professions 

8 

25 

3 

36 

Government  Officials 

4 

18 

2 

24 

Members,  Statistical  Organizations 

— 

8 

1 

9 

Bankers 

4 

9 

_ 

13 

Business  Men 

25 

36 

3 

64 

Others,  V’^arious  Occupations 

7 

29 

2 

38 

Totals 

82 

420 

21 

523 

•Number  2  is  the  fundamental  question  in  this  Questionnaire 
and  therefore  it  forms  the  basis  for  subsequent  tabulation. 

The  figures  in  the  above  table  indicate  that  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  favorable  votes  by  college  and  university 
professors  was  somewhat  smaller  than  that  of  other 
members  of  the  Association,  but  every  group  of  mem¬ 
bers  showed  a  substantial  majority  in  opposition  to  the 
Bill.  The  table  speaks  for  itself  and  further  comment 
is  unnecessary. 

In  Table  II,  following,  the  votes  on  Question  1  are 
given  and  are  broken  down  into;  first,  two  classes  of 
members,  and  secondly,  into  three  classes  according  to 
the  answers  given  to  Question  2.  In  this  latter  classi¬ 
fication,  it  will  be  seen  that  12  persons  who  were  op¬ 
posed  to  the  Bill  or  are  in  doubt  about  it  are  in  favor 
of  some  sort  of  legislation  on  this  subject. 

TABLE  II 

Question  1 — Do  you  think  the  manufacturer  should 
have  the  legal  right  to  control  the  retail  prices  of 
his  products? 


In 


Membership  Groups 

Yes 

No 

in 

Doubt  Totals 

Professors 

40 

231 

1 

322 

Others 

47 

120 

— 

167 

Totals 

87 

401 

1 

489 

In  favor  of  Bill 

75 

_ 

— 

75 

Not  in  favor  of  Bill 

7 

398 

1 

406 

In  doubt  about  Bill 

5 

3 

— 

8 

Totals 

IT 

401 

1 

489 

In  the  following  table  which  is  based  on  Question  | 
3,  the  same  division  of  votes  is  maintained  and  again 
it  will  be  noted  that  a  small  number,  who  were  not  in 
favor  of  the  Bill  or  in  doubt  about  it,  are  really  in  favor 
of  some  kind  of  legislation  by  Congress,  granting  the 
right  to  manufacturers  to  control  the  resale  price  of 
their  goods. 

TABLE  III 

Question  3 — K  you  do  not  approve  of  this  Bill,  would 
you  favor  any  legislation  by  Congress  granting  this 
right? 

In 


Membership  Groups 

Yes 

No 

Doubt  T otals 

Professors 

13 

263 

7 

283 

Others 

7 

113 

2 

122 

Totals 

20 

376 

9 

405 

In  favor  of  Bill 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

Not  in  favor  of  Bill 

16 

374 

9 

399 

In  doubt  about  Bill 

4 

2 

— 

6 

Totals 

20 

376 

9 

405 

In  Table  IV  the  figures  begin  to  indicate  the  reasons 
for  favoring  or  opposing  the  Bill.  .  These  figures  are 
broken  down  into  the  same  grouping  as  those  in  the 
foregoing  tables.  It  is  perfectly  apparent  from  the 
figures  in  this  table  that  this  argument  was  not  a  con¬ 
vincing  one  to  the  opponents  or  to  the  advocates  of  this 
Bill.  Three  who  favored  the  Bill  state  that  they  do  not 
think  it  would  be  of  any  real  benefit  to  the  manufac¬ 
turers  and  five  are  in  doubt.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  did  not  favor  the  Bill  seem  to  think  that  it  would 
be  beneficial  to  manufacturers,  or  are  doubtful  about 
it.  Only  about  one-half  of  the  total  number  voting 
have  voted  “No”  on  this  question  and  therefore  recorded 
their  views  in  opposition  to  the  Bill  on  this  basis. 

TABLE  IV 

Question  4  (a) — Do  you  think  the  enactment  of  this 
Bill  would  really  benefit  the  manufacturer? 

In 


Membership  Groups 

Yes 

No 

Doubt 

Totals 

Professors 

122 

151 

47 

320 

Others 

81 

63 

22 

166 

Totals 

203 

214 

69 

486 

In  favor  of  Bill 

70 

3 

6 

79 

Not  in  favor  of  Bill 

128 

207 

63 

398 

In  doubt  about  Bill 

5 

4 

— 

9 

Totals 

203 

214 

69 

486 

Table  V  shows  the  line-up  of  the  voters  on  this 
questionnaire  as  to  the  effect  that  the  Bill  would  be 
likely  to  have  upon  retailers.  It  is  perfectly  apparent 
from  a  glance  at  these  figures  that  many  of  those  who 
made  out  questionnaires  believe  that  the  results  under 
such  a  law  would  be  to  seriously  hamper  the  freedom 
of  the  retail  trade. 
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TABLE  V 

Question  4  (b) — ^Do  you  think  the  enactment  of  this 
Bill  would  injure  or  seriously  hamper  the  freedom 
of  the  retailers? 

In 


Membership  Groups 

Yes 

No 

Doubt  Totals 

Professors 

263 

44 

13 

320 

Others 

117 

49 

3 

169 

Totals 

380 

93 

16 

489 

In  favor  of  Bill 

10 

62 

3 

75 

Not  in  favor  of  Bill 

366 

28 

12 

406 

In  doubt  about  Bill 

4 

3 

1 

8 

Totals 

380 

93 

16 

489 

It  is  apparent  from  a  reading  of  the  following  table 
that  the  majority  of  those  voting  on  this  Bill  believe 
that  it  would  increase  the  cost  of  living.  No  further 
comment  is  necessary.  The  figures  speak  for  them¬ 
selves. 

TABLE  VI 

Question  4  (c) — Do  you  think  the  enactment  of  this 
Bill  would  increase  the  cost  of  living? 


In 


Membership  Groups 

Yes 

No 

Doubt  T otals 

Professors 

169 

55 

30 

254 

Others 

106 

59 

7 

172 

Totals 

275 

114 

IT 

426 

In  favor  of  Bill 

4 

69 

5 

78 

Not  in  favor  of  Bill 

267 

43 

31 

341 

In  doubt  about  Bill 

4 

2 

1 

7 

Totals 

2^ 

114 

IT 

426 

Table  VII  covers  another  reason  for  favoring  or 
opposing  this  Bill,  very  closely  allied  with  the  reason 
set  forth  in  Table  VI  above.  The  increase  in  cost  of 
living  would  naturally  result  from  a  lessened  degree 
of  competition  in  distribution.  No  special  comment 
seems  to  be  necessary  on  the  figures  contained  in  this 
table. 

TABLE  VII  . 

Question  4  (d) — Do  you  think  the  enactment  of  this 
Bill  would  lessen  competition  in  distribution? 

In 


Membership  Groups 

Yes 

No 

Doubt 

T  otals 

Professors 

240 

58 

7 

305 

Others 

114 

55 

3 

172 

Totals 

354 

113 

477 

In  favor  of  Bill 

21 

56 

_ 

77 

Not  in  favor  of  Bill 

328 

54 

10 

392 

In  doubt  about  Bill 

5 

3 

— 

8 

Totals 

354 

113 

10 

477 

The  line-up  of  votes  on  Table  VIII,  following,  is 
very  much  like  that  on  the  two  preceding  tables.  All 
of  these  tables  seem  to  show  a  clear  correlation  between 
the  positive  votes  in  favor  of  the  Bill,  and  negative 
votes  on  the  ar^iments  which  may  be  considered  to 
be  against  the  Bill,  and  vice  versa. 

TABLE  VIII 

Question  4  (e) — Do  you  think  the  enactment  of  this 
Bill  would  encourage  wasteful  national  advertising? 


In 


Membership  Groups 

Yes 

No 

Doubt  Totals 

Professors 

6n 

H 

ZS 

£9 

Others 

201 

61 

24 

286 

Totals 

284 

113 

IT 

435 

In  favor  of  Bill 

5 

57 

8 

70 

Not  in  favor  of  Bill 

277 

53 

30 

360 

In  doubt  about  Bill 

2 

3 

— 

5 

Totals 

284 

113 

38 

435 

Table  IX  shows  the  results  of  the  questionnaire  study 
so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  probable  encouragement  of 
territorial  or  other  discrimination  by  manufacturers. 
The  proportions  of  “Yes”  and  “No”  votes  on  thii 
question  differ  somewhat  from  those  noted  above,  but 
the  majority  are  in  inverse  correlation  with  those  on 
Question  2. 

TABLE  IX 

Question  4  (f) — Do  you  think  the  enactment  of  this 
Bill  would  permit  or  encourage  territorial  or  other 
discrimination  by  manufacturers? 


In 


Membership  Groups 

Yes 

No 

Doubt 

Totals 

Professors 

233 

38 

28 

299 

Others 

97 

44 

11 

152 

Totals 

330 

82 

39 

451 

In  favor  of  Bill 

13 

54 

7 

74 

Not  in  favor  of  Bill 

315 

23 

32 

370 

In  doubt  about  Bill 

2 

5 

— 

7 

Totals 

330 

82 

39 

451 

Table  X  is  largely  self-explanatory.  No  special 
comment  is  needed  to  indicate  the  significance  of  these 
figures. 

TABLE  X 

Question  4  (g) — ^Do  you  think  the  enactment  of  this 
Bill  would  increase  the  costs  of  distribution? 

In 


Membership  Groups 

Yes 

No 

Doubt  Totals 

Professors 

186 

69 

29 

284 

Others 

90 

63 

13 

166 

Totals 

2^ 

132 

42 

450 

In  favor  of  Bill 

2 

68 

6 

76 

Not  in  favor  of  Bill 

272 

60 

36 

368 

In  doubt  about  Bill 

2 

4 

— 

6 

Totals 

276 

132 

42 

450 

The  following  table  is  interesting  as  showing  what 
is  brought  out  more  emphatically  in  the  comments  which 
will  be  quoted  below,  namely,  a  considerable  degree  of 
indifference  on  the  part  of  university  and  college  pro¬ 
fessors  and  others,  as  to  whether  the  anti-trust  laws 
are  impaired  or  not  by  this  legislation. 

TABLE  XI 


Question  5 — Would  such  legislation  render  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws  less  effective? 

In 


Membership  Groups 

Yes 

No 

Doubt  T otals 

Professors 

198 

68 

24 

290 

Others 

95 

47 

12 

154 

Totals 

293 

115 

36 

444 

In  favor  of  Bill 

13 

59 

5 

77 

Not  in  favor  of  Bill 

278 

53 

30 

361 

In  doubt  about  Bill 

2 

3 

1 

6 

Totals 


293  115  36  444 
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The  Bulletin 


In  the  questions  covered  by  the  preceding  tabula¬ 
tions,  the  reasons  set  forth  have  been  of  a  character 
which  implied  opposition  to  the  Bill.  Question  6,  the 
answers  on  which  are  tabulated  below,  is  so  expressed 
as  to  make  the  “Yes”  vote  coincide  with  the  “Yes” 
vote  on  the  Bill  itself.  With  this  observation,  the  table 
may  be  left  to  tell  its  own  story. 

TABLE  XII 

Question  6 — Do  you  think  the  manufacturer  can  fix 
a  uniform  price  which  will  be  fair  to  all  types  of 
stores  in  that  area  with  their  different  kinds  of  ser¬ 
vice  and  widely  varying  costs? 

In 


Membership  Groups 

Yes 

No  Doubt  Totals 

Professors 

26 

283 

8 

317 

Others 

36 

122 

7 

165 

Totals 

62 

405 

15 

482 

In  favor  of  Bill 

51 

17 

4 

72 

Not  in  favor  of  Bill 

11 

383 

9 

403 

In  doubt  about  Bill 

— 

5 

2 

7 

Totals 

62 

405 

15 

482 

Question  7  was  not  a 

very  satisfactory 

one. 

This 

question  should  have  been  amplified  to  a  considerable 
extent  or  omitted  from  the  questionnaire.  The  thought 
that  was  in  the  mind  of  the  maker  of  the  questionnaire 
was  that  the  enactment  of  this  law  might  result  in  the 
setting  up  of  prices  by  manufacturers  which  would  be 
somewhat  in  the  nature  of  monopoly  prices,  and  there¬ 
fore  might  be  oppressive,  and  as  such  might  require 
Government  control  or  regulation  in  the  interest  of 
consumers.  Many  of  those  who  returned  question¬ 
naires  apparently  did  not  analyze  the  question  in  this 
way  and  the  answers  are  therefore  rather  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  This  uncertainty  as  to  the  bearing  that  the  ques¬ 


tion  might  have  upon  the  whole  subject  under  consid¬ 
eration  was  apparent  in  the  very  large  number  of 
comments  and  qualifying  phrases  contained  in  the  ques¬ 
tionnaires  submitted. 

TABLE  XIII 

Question  7 — Do  you  think  the  enactment  would 
necessitate  government  control  of  prices? 


In 


Membership  Groups 

Tcj 

No 

Doubt 

Totals 

Professors 

107 

141 

37 

285 

Others 

60 

92 

16 

168 

Totals 

167 

233 

53 

453 

In  favor  of  Bill 

4 

73 

2 

79 

Not  in  favor  of  Bill 

163 

154 

51 

368 

In  doubt  about  Bill 

— 

6 

— 

6 

Totals 

167 

233 

53 

453 

In  the  table  following  "which  is  based  on  Question  8, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  answers  to  this  reason  for  favor¬ 
ing  or  opposing  the  Bill  correlate  inversely  with  those 
on  Question  2.  In  other  words,  those  who  voted  “Yes” 
on  the  Bill  here  voted  “No”,  and  vice  versa. 

TABLE  XIV 

Question  8 — Do  you  consider  such  legislation  a  dan¬ 
gerous  or  undesirable  governmental  interference 
with  business? 

In 


Membership  Groups 

Yes 

No 

Doubt  Totals 

Professors 

193 

96 

11 

300 

Others 

% 

64 

3 

163 

Totals 

289 

160 

14 

463 

In  favor  of  Bill 

3 

73 

1 

77 

Not  in  favor  of  Bill 

284 

82 

13 

379 

In  doubt  about  Bill 

2 

5 

— 

7 

Totals 

289 

160 

14 

463 

Comments  Giving  Added  Reasons  For  Opposing 
or  Favoring  the  Bill 


More  important  than  any  tabular  statement  could 
possibly  be,  are  the  comments  which  are  quoted  below. 
These  have  been  so  arranged  as  to  identify  the  position 
of  the  author  as  favoring  or  opposing  the  Kelly  Bill. 
Space  has  not  been  available  for  the  publication  of 
every  comment  made.  There  have  been,  of  course,  many 
duplications,  the  same  reason  being  given  often  in  the 
same  words,  but  more  often  in  various  ways  that  were 
individually  characteristic,  but  were  not  substantially 
distinctive. 

Reasons  For  Favoring  the  Kelly  Bill 

Will  Eliminate  Uneconomic  Price  Cutting 

“To  eliminate  one  undesirable  form  of  competition. 

“We  need  to  remove  some  of  the  cut  throat  destructive 
phases  of  competition  and  save  what  is  good  in  competition. 
This  bill  would  help  do  that.”  James  E.  Boyle. 

“Unfair  price  cutting  tends  to  destroy  ability  of  manufac¬ 
turers  to  determine  proper  relation  between  cost  of  production 
and  net  earnings.  Gives  rise  to  higher  prices  of  commodities 
in  relation  to  cost  of  production  to  allow  for  price  cuts.” 
Milton  W.  Harrison. 


In  some  cases  lengthy  dissertations  were  submitted 
and  the  limits  of  space  do  not  make  it  possible  to  pub¬ 
lish  these  in  their  entirety. 

The  comments  that  are  quoted  below  have  the  names 
of  their  authors  attached.  There  were  many  others 
which  were  excellent  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  this 
article,  but  which  could  not  be  quoted  because  the 
writers  for  one  reason  or  another  failed  or  refused  to 
consent  to  the  publication  of  their  names. 


Reasons  For  Opposing  the  Kelly  Bill 

Contrary  to  Basic  Principles  of  Existing 
Economic  System 

“This  is  just  a  part  of  the  growth  of  limitation  of  com¬ 
petition  which  is  making  the  so-called  law  of  supply  and 
demand  ineffective  in  providing  an  equitable  distribution  of 
wealth  and  may  force  the  government  into  a  much  wider 
sphere  of  price  control.”  H.  C.  Taylor. 

“Our  system  remains,  at  least  in  theory,  competitive;  in 
practice  it  is  largely  so,  I  see  no  reason  for  removing  the 
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Comments  Giving  Added  Reasons  For  Opposing 
or  Favoring  the  Bill 

Reasons  For  Favoring  the  Kelly  Bill  Reasons  For  Opposing  the  Kelly  Bill 


“I  would  limit  this  position  to  cases  in  which  a  manufacturer 
carries  on  a  national  advertising  campaign  in  which  price  is 
featured.  The  manufacturer  is  really  carrying  out  a  function 
of  the  retailer  and  the  economic  purpose  is  to  get  the  benefit 
of  ‘large  scde’  methods.  It  is  a  form  of  co-operative  enterprise. 
Retailers  betray  the  interests  of  all  other  retailers  if  they 
cut  the  price  to  make  a  leader  of  the  advertised  article.”  Calvin 
Crumbaker. 

Wording  of  Bill  is  Satisfactory 

‘‘Subject  to  such  conditions  and  restraints  as  appear  to  !:« 
present  in  this  bill.  So  far  as  I  can  see  the  bill  merely  clari¬ 
fies  and  states  specifically  the  general  line  of  interpretation 
which  our  courts  have  developed  on  the  question  of  resale 
price  maintenance  under  our  existing  laws — in  the  Colgate  and 
Beech-Nut  cases.”  Floyd  E.  Armstrong. 

Effect  on  Anti-Trust  Laws  Not  Important 

“They  are  about  dead  anyway.”  H.  D.  Dozier. 

“Would  make  modification  of  anti-trust  laws  more  impera¬ 
tive.”  Henry  IV.  Van  Pelt. 

“Not  if  intelligently  prosecuted.”  Chas.  W.  Gerstenberg. 

“Because  it  is  at  least  a  step  toward  repeal  of  government 
interference  with  private  business. 

“I  am  opposed  to  all  anti-trust  or  other  legislation  of  this 
sort  that  seeks  to  substitute  government  and  legislation  for 
natural  economic  laws.”  Chester  IV.  Bigelow. 

“Any  violation  of  the  trust  laws,  is  further  back  than  the 
retail  price  and  can  be  dealt  with  as,  before,  where  and  when 
it  arises.  .Sec.  1  covers  this.”  W.  B.  Catlin. 

Manufacturers  Should  Have  Legal  Right  to  Control 
Resale  Price  of  His  Product 

“Manufacturers  today  have  practically  nothing  to  say  con¬ 
cerning  price  to  conasimer.”  Arthur  IV.  Pinkham. 

“I  think  he  should  have  the  right,  but  I  think  it  usually  bad 
policy  to  exercise  it.”  William  Morse  Cole. 

“I  think  it  is  an  inalienable  right. 

“I  favor  the  bill  because  it  will  kill  contra  bills  aimed  to 
curtail  the  right  of  the  manufacturer  to  do  as  he  wishes  with 
his  own  which  he  should  be  allowed  to  do  without  any  bills.” 
Augustus  Smith. 

“The  effort  which  the  manufacturer  has  made  to  create  and 
merchandise.”  T.  H.  Sanders. 

“It  is  desirable  that  a  manufacturer  who  has,  in  the  face 
of  free  competition,  worked  out  a  price  ^licy  should  be  able 
to  make  that  price  policy  effective  as  it  concerns  his  own 
foster  good-will  for  his  product  gives  him  a  certain  vested 
interest  m  the  conditions  of  its  sale,  and  a  right  to  protect 
himself  against  its  temporary  use  as  a  ‘loss  leader’,  etc.”  W.  B. 
Catlin. 

Price  Control  by  Manufacturer  Would  Be  Beneficial 

“Think  it  would  stabilize  prices  and  encourage  mass  pro¬ 
duction  with  resulting  lower  prices  in  many  cases.”  Frederick 
Kellogg  Blue. 

“It  will  eventually  drive  competition  into  the  sphere  of 
the  producers  who  are  better  able  to  stand  it  and  who  will  be 


competitive  element  from  retailing  of  these  wares.  Distri¬ 
bution  costs  are  notoriously  high;  why  cut  off  the  possibility 
of  reducing  them?”  5".  J.  Brandenburg. 

“1.  Unless  competition  is  to  be  abandoned  as  a  principle  of 
organization,  it  would  be  unwise  to  curtail  it  in  this  fashion. 
2.  Developing  strength  of  the  manufacturing  group  might 
lead  to  an  extension  of  the  policy.  3.  It  would  put  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  distribution  too  much  under  the  control  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers.”  C.  K.  Brown. 

“It  is  a  revolutionary  undermining  of  our  whole  legal  system 
of  private  ownership  as  well  as  another  breach  in  the  com¬ 
petitive  system  of  economics.  With  ownership  passes  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  risk  under  our  present  system.  No  one  can 
assume  these  in  a  trade  when  he  doesn’t  have  freedom  to 
name  his  price.”  Gorton  James. 

“It  seems  to  me  in  the  first  place  that  we  have  not  reached 
the  point  where  we  can  afford  to  abandon  competition  as  an 
approach  at  least  to  maintaining  some  rights  of  the  purchaser. 
I  appreciate  the  fact  that  central  control  appears  to  be  grow¬ 
ing  but  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  I  am  unwilling  to 
concede  that  we  have  yet  developed  our  means  of  control 
in  such  a  way  as  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  buyer.  This  is 
also  true  in  some  cases  of  the  seller.  Secondly,  if  there  is 
to  be  price  control,  that  means  Government  supervision.  You 
are  familiar  with  the  established  practice  of  permitting  pro¬ 
perty  insurance  companies  to  establish  their  own  rates  by 
common  action,  the  rates  in  most  cases  being  obligatory  on 
the  subscribers  to  the  bureau.  These  bureaus  in  most  states 
are  permitted  to  operate  either  under  the  direct  sanction  of 
the  State,  as  shown  by  legislative  enactment,  or  as  a  method 
which  is  so  widely  accepted  that  even  though  there  is  no 
legislative  enactment  permitting  it,  it  is  accepted  by  the  auth¬ 
orities.  But  in  all  cases  where  it  is  permitted,  the  state  re¬ 
serves  to  itself  the  right  of  passing  on  the  rates.  This  right 
is  absolutely  necessary  if  we  are  to  legally  sanction  price 
fixing.”  Edward  R.  Hardy. 


Substitutes  Greater  Evils  for  the  Lesser  Evils 
of  Price  Cutting 

‘‘Eliminates  the  lesser  evil  of  ‘loss  leaders’  and  predatory 
price  cutting  by  substituting  the  greater  evil  of  manipulation 
of  consumer  demand  by  and  in  the  interest  of  producers.” 
B.  A.  Thresher. 

“The  motive  back  of  the  bill  obviously  is  to  reduce  com¬ 
petition.  While  undersirable  price  cutting  has  existed,  there 
have  been  no  dire  results  as  claimed  by  some  manufacturers 
and  some  independent  retailers.  They  merely  want  some  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  effects  of  competition  resulting  from  efficient 
retailing  methods.  This  is  another  expression  of  the  popular 
idea  of  running  to  the  national  government  for  help.  Each  in¬ 
dustry  should  assume  its  own  responsibilities  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  stand  by  to  see  that  all  parties  concerned  get  a  fair  and 
equal  opportunity.”  J.  F.  Pyle. 


Would  Hamper  Freedom  and  Impair  Efficiency 
of  Retailers 


“Tends  to  place  merchandising  upon  the  ‘damnable  service 
basis’,  instead  of  upon  the  price  basis,  the  logical  one.” 
Richard  W.  Nelson. 

“Retailers  ought  to  have  the  possibility  of  quickly  moving 
their  stock  by  lowering  prices.  This  makes  room  for  other 
goods  which  may  be  advertised  to  both  retailers  and  con¬ 
sumers.”  M.  K.  McKay. 
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Comments  Giving  Added  Reasons  For  Opposing 
or  Favoring  the  Bill 


Reasons  For  Favoring  the  Kelly  Bill 

driven  to  produce  quality  at  lower  prices.”  Chas.  W.  Gersten- 
berg. 

“I  believe  this  would  do  more  good  than  harm,  because  it 
would  be  a  move  in  the  direction  of  stabilizing  production 
and  assist  in  smoothing  out  the  business  cycle.”  Edward  Wiest. 

“It  would  tend  toward  more  uniform,  less  fluctuating  prices; 
this  would  benefit  retailers  and  consumers  as  fluctuating  prices 
result  in  losses  which  are  a  charge  against  total  cost  of  sup¬ 
plying  the  commodity  and  thus  add  to  the  ultimate  sum  of 
prices'.  Competition  is  more  effective  when  losses  among  com¬ 
petitors  are  obviated.”  A.  P.  Winston. 

General  Comment  on  the  Bill 

“Manufacturer  instead  of  middleman  should  own  the  good- 
will. 

The  bill  is  a  safeguard  against  monopoly — ^the  only  argu¬ 
ment  against  resale  price  maintenance. 

This  is  entirely  different  from  anti-trust  legislation — it  (the 
Bill)  is  individual  good-will  legislation.”  John  R.  Commons. 

“Provided  a  higher  price  may  be  charged  with  greater  dis¬ 
tributing  service  and  a  lower  price  in  emergencies.  Oppose 
‘bargains’  without  honest  reasons  for  them.  Competition  of 
manufacturers  will  more  quickly  produce  genuine  reduction  in 
cost  of  living.”  Frederick  Kellogg  Blue. 

“One  consideration  always  omitted  is  the  public’s  right  to 
repeal.  If  the  producers  use  the  advantage  to  mulct  the  prople 
rather  than  to  guard  quality,  it  can  be  repealed.  If  advertising 
becomes  wasteful  it  can  be  controlled  by  taxation  or  direct 
prohibition.”  Chas.  W.  Gerstenberg. 


Reasons  For  Opposing  the  Kelly  Bill 

“The  biggest  argument,  as  I  see  it,  is  that  it  would  limit 
the  competition  between  retailers,  prevent  the  efficient  retailer 
from  passing  on  part  of  his  lower  costs  and  forcing  his  com¬ 
petitors  to  lower  their  costs  and  prices  to  the  consumer.”  Clar¬ 
ence  J.  Hendrickson. 

“This  bill  would  set  back  the  present  tendency  to  introduce 
efficiency  into  distribution.  It  would  make  retail  prices  more 
inflexible  than  ever,  holding  up  distribution  in  depression 
periods  and  encouraging  over-production  in  boom  periods.” 
Edgar  Z.  Palmer. 

“Destroys  the  freedom  pf  the  retailer  and  forces  him  to 
utilize  his  capital  as  the  manufacturer  sees  fit. 

“No  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  price  fixing 
policy  of  the  well  known  Automotive  industry  can  approve  of 
legalizing  all  manufacturers  to  fix  prices  on  their  products. 
Once  granted,  manufacturers  can  dictate  other  conditions  of 
sale,  i.  e.,  buying  assorted  goods.”  Curtis  H.  Morrow. 

“It  would  reduce  the  retailer  to  a  sales  agent  for  branded 
goods  and  deprive  him  of  the  power  to  attract  trade  by  pass¬ 
ing  on  to  the  consumer  any  part  of  the  savings  he  may  make 
by  his  skill,  judgment,  and  economies  in  conducting  his  busi¬ 
ness.”  Royal  Meeker. 

“The  retailer  should  have  the  liberty  to  set  prices  based 
on  the  type  of  service  he  renders  and  the  cost  of  this  service. 
The  advancement  of  cost  knowledge  among  retailers  will  tend 
toward  more  intelligent  competition,  with  prices  basetl  on 
cost,  provided  retailers  are  not  hampered  by  legal  restrictions.” 
William  F.  Burke. 

“The  retailer  should  always  be  in  a  position  to  serve  the 
best  interests  of  the  consumers,  acting  as  he  does  in  the 
capacity  of  his  buying  representative.  This  he  can  not  do 
readily  if  the  manufacturer  is  permitted  to  dictate  to  him 
both  buying  terms  and  selling  terms. 

“We  need  very  much  to  have  the  costs  of  retail  distribution 
reduced.  We  are  beginning  to  make  some  progress  toward 
that  objective.  Legislative  action  facilitating  price  mainte¬ 
nance  would  nullify  much  of  the  attempt  of  efficient  retailing 
organizations  to  pass  some  of  the  results  of  their  efficiency  on 
to  the  consumer.”  Hubert  E.  Bice. 

“No.  Because  the  right  in  itself  is  injurious  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  consumer.  (1)  It  would  penalize  the  most 
efficient  distributors  for  the  benefit  of  the  less  efficient.  (2) 
It  would  retard  necessary  price  readjustment  in  times  of  falling 
prices  (declining  price  level,  whether  secular  or  cyclical). 
(3)  By  making  discrimination  against  competitors’  goods 
easier  it  tends  toward  monopoly  at  consumer’s  expense.” 
Harvey  A.  Wooster. 

“The  general  effect  is  to  lessen  the  flexibility  of  the  mer¬ 
chandising  system.  Also,  price  competition  between  retailers 
is  a  real  protection  to  consumers.  However,  I  am  not  greatly 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  bill,  one  way  or  the 
other,  since  such  a  policy  would  invite  substitution.  I  doubt 
whether  it  would  give  manufacturers  much  more  power  than 
they  already  have  in  their  ability  to  choose  their  outlets,  es¬ 
pecially  in  view  of  Sec.  2  (b)  (1).”  P.  T.  Homan. 


“Taking  the  matter  all  in  all,  in  my  opinion  sound  public 
policy  does  not  warrant  bestowing  upon  the  manufacturer 
such  right.  The  detriment  consumers  would  experience  dis¬ 
tinctly  outweighs  any  fair  advantage  the  manufacturer  might 
experience.”  G.  W.  Ste(>heiis. 

Continued  on  page  44 
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The  Kelly  Bill — H.  R.  11. 

Six  Convinvinfi,  Reasons  Why  It  Should  Not  Be  Enacted 


Bv  Charles  Wesley  Dunn 


This  bin  broadly  empowers  the  vendor  of  any 
article  of  merchandise,  bearing  the  producer’s 
trade  mark,  contractually  to  fix  his  vendee’s  resale 
price  in  interstate  commerce.  It  goes  on  to  provide 
in  effect  that  any  such  contract  used  to  fix  the  retail 
price  must  fix  a  uniform  retail  price. 

This  bill,  if  enacted,  will  set  aside  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Miles  case  (220  U.  S.  370)  that 
such  resale  price  fixing  contracts  are  contrary  to  public 
policy  and  illegal  at  common  law  and  under  the  Sher¬ 
man  Act.  It  applies  to  necessities  of  life  of  daily  con¬ 
sumption  and  use,  e.  g.,  foods  and  drugs.  Its  principal 
sponsors  are  the  individual  retailers  (primarily  the  re¬ 
tail  grocers  and  druggists),  who  seek  a  statutory  reme¬ 
dy  against  unfair  price  cutting  in  the  resale  of  trade- 
marked  merchandise  What  they  want  is  a  uniform 
retail  price  fixed  by  the  manufacturer — who  alone  is 
positioned  to  fix  such  a  price,  since  he  sells  direct  to 
the  large  retailers — in  order  to  level  their  price  com¬ 
petition,  with  the  chain  stores  in  particular.  They  hope 
that  this  law  will  result  in  a  uniform  retail  price.  They 
intend  its  use  by  manufacturers  to  fix  such  a  price. 
And  they  are  positioned  by  organized  effort  to  coerce 
manufacturers  more  or  less  to  do  so. 

Reasons  Why  the  Bill  Should  Not  Be  Enacted 

This  bill  should  not  be  enacted  for  these  convincing 
reasons : 

(1)  It  is  not  proper  remedial  legislation  against 
unfair  resale  price  cutting,  to  prevent  which  it  is  pro¬ 
posed.  This  because  it  is  not  limited  to  unfair  resale 
price  cutting  and  its  prevention.  It  is  clear  that  re¬ 
tailers  can  only  properly  demand  and  Congress  can 
only  properly  enact  a  remedial  law  against  unfair  re¬ 
sale  price  cutting,  which  is  strictly  confined  to  it.  This 
bill  goes  far  beyond  its  purpose,  as  established  in  the 
next  paragraph. 

(2)  It  is  unsoioid  in  principle  and  public  policy  and 
open  to  grave  abuse  in  application.  This  because  it 
broadly  tmpowers^and  even  to  an  extent  requires — a 
manufacturer  to  prevent  any  and  therefore  economic 
price  reduction  and  to  suppress  all  and  therefore  econ¬ 
omic  price  competition  in  the  resale  of  his  trade-marked 
merchandise.  And  the  manufacturer  is  in  a  trade  posi¬ 
tion  where  he  may  more  or  less  exercise  this  power, 
through  ignorance  or  by  reason  of  organized  retailer 
pressure.  Whatever  is  the  evil  of  unfair  resale  price 
cutting  it  does  not  justify  a  law  to  suppress  all  price 
competition.  As  a  distribution  law  this  law  must  square 
with  the  facts  and  economics  of  distribution  and  it  dots 
not  so  do  unless  it  distinguishes  in  terms  and  applica¬ 
tion  between  economic  price  reduction  and  unfair  price 
cutting,  and  runs  only  against  the  latter. 


(3)  It  is  against  the  interest  of  the  consuming  pih- 
lic.  This  because  (1)  it  will  necessarily  result  (if  it 
has  any  result)  in  increasing  retail  prices  and  the  cost 
of  living,  by  preventing  economic  price  reduction  other¬ 
wise  made;  (2)  it  will  deprive  the  consuming  public 
of  the  benefits  of  the  economic  working  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  retail  distribution,  directed  to  lower  costs  and 
prices.  All  retail  distribution  is  now  in  process  of  a 
far-reaching  economic  evolution,  constructively  work¬ 
ing  to  increase  individual  efficiency  and  economy,  in 
order  to  increase  distribution  service  and  to  decrease 
consumer  prices.  With  this  evolution  such  a  law  is 
wholly  inconsistent  and  an  arbitrary  interference. 

Such  Power  Dangerous  For  Manufacturers 

(4)  It  is  against  the  interest  of  the  tnanufacturer. 
This  because  it  empowers  him  arbitrarily  to  interfere 
with  the  economic  price  working  and  development  of 
retail  distribution  and  places  him  in  the  trade  position 
where,  through  ignorance  or  retailer  coercion,  he  exer¬ 
cises  this  power.  And  with  the  certain  consequence  of 
alienating  the  interest  and  support  of  the  efficient  re¬ 
tailers  who  are  determined  upon  economic  price  re¬ 
duction  and  who  will  necessarily  substitute  their  own 
brands,  to  the  full  extent  they  can  do  so,  to  secure 
economic  price  freedom.  Such  a  law,  exercised,  will 
strengthen  the  trade  position  of  the  large  and  progres-^ 
sive  retailers,  especially  the  chain  stores,  at  the  expense 
of  the  manufacturers. 

(5)  It  is  against  the  interest  of  the  wholesaler. 
This  because  (1)  what  the  retailer  proponents  want  is 
a  uniform  retail  price  fixed  by  the  manufacturer,  who 
alone  is  positioned  to  fix  a  uniform  retail  price;  (2)  the 
bill  empowers  the  manufacturer  to  fix  the  retail  price 
only  if  he  sells  direct  to  the  retailer.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  the  individual  retailers  intend  to  exert  every 
effort  to  make  this  law  effective  to  establish  a  uniform 
retail  price  fixed  by  the  manufacturer.  And  this  can 
only  be  done  at  the  exepense  of  the  wholesaler. 

(6)  It  is  against  the  fundamental  interest  of  the 
indizndual  retailers.  This  because  in  the  present  state 
of  economic  evolution  in  retail  distribution  the  small 
retailer’s  survival  and  success  depend  upon  his  maxi¬ 
mum  economic  development,  which  necessarily  includes 
complete  freedom  of  economic  operation  and  price. 
A  uniform  retail  price  is  inconsistent  with  that  freedom 
and  can  only  result  in  disadvantage  in  competition  with 
progressive  and  strong  retailers. 

The  Kelly  Bill  was  first  proposed  some  18  years 
ago,  before  the  economic  evolution  and  development 
of  retail  distribution  as  it  now  exists.  It  is  wholly  out 
of  tune  with  the  times.  It  proposes  to  regulate  1930 
distribution  by  a  1913  law. 
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From  the  Brooklyn  Times 


January,  1931 


A  Brief 
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In  Opposition  to  the  Proposal  for  a  General 
Retail  Sales  Tax  Filed  With 


The  New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Revision  of  Taxes 


To;  The  Members  of  the  State  Commission  for  the 
Revision  of  Taxes,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen : 

The  act  under  which  your  commision  was  created 
provides  that  on  or  before  February  15th,  1931  you 
are  to  report  to  the  legislature  a  bill  or  bills  which  shall 
provide  a  system  of  taxation  which  shall  reasonably 
distribute  the  tax  burden  as  widely  and  evenly  as  possi¬ 
ble  and  thereby  relieve  those  present  sources  of 
revenue,  particularly  real  estate,  which  now  bear  a  dis¬ 
proportionate  part  of  the  whole  tax  burden  of  the  state. 
Knowing  the  thoroughness  and  the  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  members  of  this  commission,  we  do  not 
feel  it  possible  that  you  can  reach  any  definite  conclu¬ 
sions  and  prepare  bills  on  so  important  a  problem 
within  the  short  time  the  law  provides.  We  recognize 
and  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  the  problem  before  you 
and  as  citizens  and  taxpayers  of  the  state  it  is  our 
desire  to  be  helpful  to  you.  The  short  time  allowed  us, 
however,  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  offer  any  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  a  solution  of  the  problem  but  forces  us 
to  devote  our  time  to  a  discussion  of  a  proposed  sales 
tax. 

We  do  not  profess  to  be  tax  experts  but  we  do  feel 
that  because  of  the  very  nature  of  our  business  we 
understand  the  expense,  the  difficulties,  and  the  injus¬ 
tice  of  such  a  tax.  Ours  is  a  business  of  selling  and 
delivering  many  forms  of  merchandise  to  and  receiving 
payment  therefore  from  the  public  at  large — not  any 
one  class  but  all  classes — and  we  believe  that  from  the 
many  contacts  we  make  with  the  public,  our  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  inner  workings  and  the  economic  prob¬ 
lems  surrounding  the  business  of  retailing,  and  the  study 
which  we  have  given  to  this  form  of  taxation,  we 
have  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  effects  of  a  tax 
on  sales  and  can  speak  with  authority  on  the  subject. 
Knowing  the  disastrous  direct  effect  upon  our  business 
and  indirectly  upon  the  commercial  and  social  life  of 
our  community  we  are  definitely  and  unalterably  op¬ 
posed  to  any  form  of  a  general  sales  tax. 

Nature  of  a  Sound  Tax  Policy 

Andrew  W.  Mellon  in  his  work,  “Taxation:  The 
Peoples  Business,”  states  that  a  sound  tax  policy  should 
produce  sufficient  revenue  for  the  government;  should 
lessen  so  far  as  possible  the  burden  of  taxation  on  those 
least  able  to  bear  it;  and  should  remove  influences 
which  might  retard  the  continued,  steady  development 
of  industry  and  business,  on  the  success  of  which  in 
the  last  analysis,  the  well-being  of  civilized  peoples 


depends.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  we  all  can  agree 
on  the  following  premises: 

1.  The  state  must  have  sufficient  revenue  to 
properly  carry  on  the  affairs  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

2.  With  some  exceptions  all  taxes  are  finally 
paid  by  the  consumer. 

3.  The  tax  burden  should  fall  most  lightly  on 
those  least  able  to  bear  it. 

4.  Taxes  should  be  laid  in  such  a  way  as  to 
interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  steady 
development  of  industry  and  business. 

5.  Taxes  should  be  susceptible  of  collection  at 
a  reasonable  cost. 

Now  let  us  consider  how  a  sales  tax  measures  up  to 
the  requirements  of  a  sound  tax  policy. 

First:  Will  a  sales  tax  provide  sufficient  revenue 
to  shift  the  burden  to  any  appreciable  extent  from 
present  sources? 

Briefly  stated.  Sales  Taxes  are  of  three  types:  Mul¬ 
tiple  (or  turnover).  Retail  and  Luxury  (or  limited). 

Under  the  Multiple  plan  a  tax  is  attached  to  every 
transaction  that  constitutes  a  sale  or  exchange  of  com¬ 
modity.  Under  such  a  plan  some  articles  have  as  many 
as  five  or  six  taxes  added  to  their  cost  before  they  come 
into  the  hands  of  the  ultimate  consumer.  The  un¬ 
fairness  of  such  a  tax  is  so  apparent  that  we  need  not 
give  it  serious  consideration. 

Inadequacies  of  a  Retail  Sales  Tax 

Let  us  then  consider  the  Retail  Sales  Tax. 

First:  It  is  estimated  that  annual  sales  at  retail  in 
this  state  amount  to  six  billion  dollars.  Under  a  sales 
tax  of  one  per  cent,  which  is  considered  heavy,  this 
would  produce  only  sixty  millions  gross  tax  income 
and  it  is  estimated  that  by  reason  of  administrative 
difficulties,  evasions,  exemptions  and  the  like,  and  col¬ 
lection  costs,  the  net  to  the  state  would  be  cut  in  half, 
or  reduced  to  not  more  than  thirty  millions.  And  this, 
mind  you,  is  an  “estimate.”  In  setting  up  a  tax  source 
for  a  state,  upon  which  to  base  its  operating  budgets, 
it  is  most  desirable  to  know  approximately  how  much 
tax  money  the  new  levy' will  produce.  When  a  sales 
tax  was  proposed  nationally  in  Washington,  in  1921, 
the  estimates  of  the  best  “experts”  ranged  from  $253,- 
000,000.00  to  $1,100,000,000.00  per  year.  Recent  fig¬ 
ures  in  Georgia  indicate  that  the  actual  revenue  from 
its  sales  tax  in  the  first  year  will  be  less  than  half  the 
“conservatively  estimated”  revenue.  In  West  Virginia, 
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which  has  a  general  sales  tax,  less  than  one  per  cent 
of  its  gross  tax  needs  is  raised  through  its  impost  on 
retail  sales.  Pennsylvania,  through  its  Mercantile  Li¬ 
cense  Tax  which  is  called  a  sales  tax,  raises  less  than 
one  per  cent  of  its  total  revenues.  From  the  foregoing 
facts  it  is  quite  evident  that  a  sales  tax  will  not  con¬ 
tribute  appreciably  to  the  relief  of  other  sources. 

Second :  Will  the  sales  tax  be  paid  by  the  consumer  ? 

It  must  either  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer  or  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  merchant.  After  making  a  careful  analy¬ 
sis  of  a  typical  city,  Paul  H.  Nystrom,  Professor  of 
Marketing,  School  of  Business,  Columbia  University, 
found  that  of  145  merchants,  after  12  years  only  18 
remained  in  business,  and  that  the  statistics  showed 
that  at  the  end  of  each  year  25  per  cent  of  those  who 
had  started  the  year  were  gone.  Professor  E.  D.  Mc- 
Garry  of  the  Bureau  of  Business  and  Social  Research, 
University  of  Buffalo,  in  speaking  of  the  retail  trade 
mortality  in  the  city  of  Buffalo  said  of  grocery  stores 
60  per  cent  are  gone  at  the  end  of  the  year,  shoe  stores, 
43.8  per  cent,  hardware  stores  34.5  per  cent,  and  drug 
stores  26.6  per  cent.  The  margin  of  profit  of  the  re¬ 
tailer  today  is  represented  by  such  a  small  percentage 
of  his  sales  that  a  sales  tax  of  one  per  cent  in  many 
cases  would  leave  him  no  profit  at  all. 

Tax  Must  Be  Passed  on  to  Consumers 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  merchant  must 
devise  means  of  quickly  transferring  this  tax  to  his 
customers.  The  only  alternative  would  be  to  reduce 
expenses  of  operation :  and  this  suggests  the  query, 
can  he  so  reduce  expenses?  Salaries  and  wages  com¬ 
prise  about  50  per  cent  of  the  retailers  expense.  Pub¬ 
licity  is  another  large  expense  item,  and  these  two  items 
are  the  most  easily  controlled.  Certainly  none  of  us 
wish  to  reduce  the  number  of  employees  or  their  sala¬ 
ries,  for  such  action  would  either  tend  to  more  unem¬ 
ployment  or  a  lowering  of  the  standard  of  living  which 
has  contributed  so  largely  to  the  health  and  happiness  of 
our  people.  Neither  do  we  wish  to  reduce  the  amor.nt 
of  money  we  spend  with  the  newspapers,  for  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  advertising  means  lower  sales  which  in  turn 
mean  fewer  employees,  a  rising  ratio  of  other  expenses 
to  sales,  and  less  distribution,  which  in  turn  would  re¬ 
sult  in  decreased  production  with  the  same  consequen¬ 
tial  effects  upon  that  branch  of  industry. 

The  proponents  of  a  sales  tax  may  advance  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  reduction  in  other  taxes  would  off-set  the 
sales  tax,  but  let  us  apply  this  argument  in  the  case 
of  “X”  a  retail  establishment  in  New  York  City.  It 
is  a  well  established  business  employing  the  most  mod¬ 
ern  methods  of  keeping  records  and  therefore  easily 
accessible  to  tax  inspectors.  The  taxes  paid  to  the  state 
by  this  institution  on  real  estate  amount  to  about  $300.- 
000.00  annually.  Its  sales  amount  to  $25,000,000.00.  A 
sales  tax  of  1  per  cent,  which,  it  has  been  “estimated” 
as  set  forth  above,  would  produce  a  net  revenue  of 
$30,000,000.00  would  make  it  possible  to  reduce  the 
tax  on  real  estate  to  the  extent  of  4  per  cent.  Assum¬ 
ing  that  this  institution  would  pay  the  full  rate  with 
no  exemptions  it,  therefore,  would  have  to  pay  a  sale‘s 
tax  amounting  to  $250,000.00  while  its  real  estate  taxes 
would  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  only  $12,000.00. 
Now  let  us  also  see  how  the  individual  would  be  effected. 


“A,”  a  resident  of  Pelham,  N.  Y.  holds  an  executive 
position  with  a  business  firm  in  New  York  City.  The 
taxes  on  his  home  amount  to  $600.00  and  he  spends 
$12,000.00  a  year  for  commodities.  A  reduction  of  4 
per  cent  in  his  real  estate  taxes  would  amount  to  $24.00 
while  the  taxes  on  his  purchases  would  amount  to 
$120.00.  “B,”  a  resident  of  Valhalla,  N.  Y.,  pays  taxes 
of  $382.00  on  his  home  and  his  purchases  amount  to 
approximately  $2,600.00  a  year.  The  reduction  in  the 
taxes  on  his  home  would  amount  to  about  $16.00 
whereas  a  tax  of  1  per  cent  on  his  purchases  would 
amount  to  $26.00.  “C,”  a  resident  of  Valley  Stream, 
L.  I.  pays  taxes  of  $125.00  on  his  home  and  his  pur¬ 
chases  amount  to  $2,200.00  a  year.  His  real  estate  taxes 
would  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  $5.00  while  the 
taxes  on  purchases  would  amount  to  $22.00. 

Low  Income  Groups  Taxed  Much  More  Heavily 

Third :  Would  a  sales  tax  fall  most  lightly  on  those 
least  able  to  bear  it? 

When  a  sales  tax  is  passed  on  to  the  consumer  it 
becomes  essentially  a  consumption  tax.  It  increases 
the  price  of  goods  purchased  for  consumption  and 
consequently  increases  the  cost  of  living.  Therefore  in 
proportion  to  their  incomes  it  would  tend  to  burden  the 
poorer  classes  more  heavily  than  the  richer  classes. 
In  the  case  of  lower  income  individuals  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  their  income  is  devoted  to  consumption  ex¬ 
penditures  than  in  the  higher  income  group ;  therefore 
a  proportional  tax  is  laid  upon  a  larger  part  if  not  all, 
of  the  income  of  poorer  individuals  than  of  rich  in¬ 
dividuals,  and  the  burden  of  the  tax  rests  heaviest  on 
those  least  able  to  bear  it.  For  example  let  us  con¬ 
sider  its  effect  upon  a  man  with  a  $2,000.00  income  and 
a  man  with  a  $20,000.00  income.  The  man  with  the  $2,- 
000.00  income  has  to  spend  all  of  his  earnings  for  the 
necessities  of  life.  Assuming  that  $400.00  or  20  per 
cent  of  his  income  goes  for  rent  and  the  balance  for 
goods,  wares  and  merchandise,  this  man  would  at  a 
tax  rate  of  1  per  cent,  pay  a  tax  approximately  $16.00 
per  year.  On  the  other  hand  the  man  with  a  $20,000.00 
a  year  income,  whose  living  expenses  amount  to  $12,- 
000.00,  $3,000.00  of  which  goes  for  rent,  would  pay  a 
tax  of  approximately  $90.00  per  year  or  upon  less  than 
half  of  his  income.  A  tax  of  $16.00  out  of  a  $2,000.00 
income  would  be  almost  1  per  cent,  whereas  $%.00  out 
of  $20,000.00  is  less  than  of  1  per  cent.  Thus  the  low 
income  man  pays  the  sales  tax  at  a  rate  almost  twice 
the  rate  paid  by  the  high  income  man.  In  the  case  of 
still  higher  incomes  the  discrimination  would  be  even 
greater. 

Fourth:  Will  a  sales  tax  interfere  as  little  as  possi¬ 
ble  with  the  development  of  industry  and  business? 

As  stated  above  such  a  tax,  we  believe,  will  be  passed 
on  to  the  consumer.  But,  in  this  highly  competitive 
retail  field,  with  the  added  disadvantage  of  alert  com¬ 
petition  from  outside  the  state,  the  transfer  would  be 
difficult  and  slow.  In  the  meantime  retail  establish¬ 
ments  would  have  to  absorb  the  tax  themselves  and, 
since  their  average  profits  now  are  none  too  large,  many 
would  be  operating  at  a  loss  with  the  result  that  many 
of  them  would  have  to  discontinue  business. 

To  introduce  a  plan  of  taxation  that  would  involve 
not  alone  the  addition  of  a  tax  but  make  the  retail 
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nierchant  the  tax  collector,  with  the  incidental  expense 
involved  therein,  would  quite  obviously  constitute  a 
serious  blow  to  a  very  important  element  of  our  com¬ 
mercial  and  business  life.  Most  economists  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  problem  of  the  present  and  of  the  com- 
ing  generation  is  that  of  improving  the  machinery  of 
distribution.  It  is  claimed  by  many  economists  and  prac¬ 
tically  all  producers  that  our  greatest  economic  weak¬ 
ness  is  one  of  distribution.  A  sales  or  consumer  tax 
of  any  type  is  a  definite  handicap  to  this  factor  in  our 
economic  organism.  Distribution  must  be  strengthened 
in  the  next  decade.  This  cannot  be  accomplished  if  it 
is  at  the  same  time  to  be  handicapped. 

A  State  Tax  Particularly  Undesirable 

Also  to  be  considered  is  the  position  in  which  it 
would  place  the  retail  merchants  of  this  state  as  com¬ 
pared  with  similar  merchants  in  adjacent  states  with¬ 
out  such  a  tax.  In  an  address  at  the  Twenty  Second 
Annual  Conference  on  Taxation  under  the  auspices  of 
the  National  Tax  Association  held  in  Upper  Saranac, 
New  York,  in  September,  1929,  Professor  J.  P.  Jensen 
of  the  University  of  Kansas  made  the  following  state¬ 
ment:  “Sales  made  near  the  borders  of  a  state  not 
having  a  gross  sales  tax  are  handicapped  in  comparison 
with  those  made  in  the  interior,  in  that  the  possibility 
of  being  made  an  interstate  transaction,  and  therefore 
tax-free,  is  increased.  It  is  not  accidental  that  the  most 
vigorous  opposition  to  the  West  Virginia  gross  sales 
tax,  particularly  as  presented  by  the  Wheeling  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  came  from  the  northern  panhandle. 
There  was  even  a  threat  on  the  part  of  these  four 
counties  to  start  a  movement  for  secession  from  West 
Virginia  and  attaching  themselves  to  Pennsylvania — 
nor  was  it  accidental  that  the  protests  against  the  pro¬ 
posed  Kansas  gross  sales  tax — came  from  border 
towns  such  as  Leavenworth  and  Atchison.” 

In  the  state  of  New  York  these  conditions  exist  in 
an  exaggerated  form.  A  very  considerable  part  of  any 
sales  tax  would  be  collected  in  New  York  City,  which 
because  of  its  geographical  location  as  well  as  for  other 
reasons,  has  its  business  activities  largely  interwoven 
with  those  of  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut,  neither  of 
which  states  has  a  sale  tax.  A  sales  tax  would  divert 
a  considerable  part  of  the  customers  from  these  states 
who  earn  their  livelihood  in  New  York  City,  to  the 
shopping  centers  in  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut,  thus 
resulting  in  unfair  competition  with  New  York  mer¬ 
chants.  Moreover  such  a  tax  would  give  mail  order 
houses,  located  in  other  states  and  who  neither  pay 
taxes  nor  give  employment  in  this  state,  an  unfair 
advantage  over  local  merchants.  Many  tax  students 
who  favor  a  federal  sales  tax,  levied  uniformily  by  the 
national  government  and  centrally  administered,  are 
completely  opposed  to  its  operation  on  a  state  basis. 

Costs  of  Collection 

Fifth:  Can  a  sales  tax  be  collected  at  a  reasonable 
cost? 

The  collection  of  a  Retail  Sales  Tax  at  first  thought 
might  appear  to  be  a  simple  matter.  It  nevertheless 
presents  serious  administrative  problems.  Chief  among 
these  are  the  problems  of  determining  who  should  be 
retail  taxpayers,  the  number  of  returns  involved  and 
the  question  of  retail  sales  made  to  business  concerns. 


Would  sales  of  equipment,  office  and  other  supplies  to 
business  concerns  be  taxed?  Would  flour  and  other 
commodities  purchased  by  a  baker  or  restaurant,  and 
sugar  purchased  by  a  confectioner  be  taxed?  Larger 
firms  would  buy  at  wholesale  and  smaller  firms  at  re¬ 
tail  :  exempting  one  and  taxing  the  other  would  be  dis¬ 
crimination.  Wholesalers  and  manufacturers  also  make 
sales  at  retail,  in  some  cases  as  an  established  branch 
of  their  business,  in  other  cases  only  incidentally. 

If  retail  sales  to  business  concerns  should  be  ex¬ 
empted  and  retail  sales  made  by  wholesalers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  taxed,  the  sellers  would  no  doubt  be  required 
to  report  such  sales  separately.  This  would  involve 
multiplicity  of  accounts  and  open  paths  to  evasion. 
Difficulties  of  calculation  involving  construction  and 
interpretation  of  the  law  would  surely  arise  just  as 
much  as,  and  perhaps  even  more  than,  has  been  the  case 
under  excess  profits  tax  acts  and  even  under  the  rela¬ 
tively  simple  income  tax  laws.  In  principle  it  is  a  sim¬ 
ple  thing  to  record  sales,  yet  it  is  an  astonishing  fact 
that  many  business  concerns  have  very  defective  sales 
records.  Checking  up  these  concerns  would  require  a 
very  large  number  of  examiners.  Difficulties  of  ad¬ 
ministration  would  arise  through  the  incentive  to  ar¬ 
range  transfers  of  property  and  merchandise  in  such 
a  way  that  actual  sales  would  be  avoided  or  deferred. 
Leasing  and  consignment  arrangements  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  resorted  to.  Such  arrangements  in  place  of  the 
outright  sale  of  goods  would  not  be  a  wholesome  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  business  world. 

A  retail  sales  tax  means  a  very  large  number  of 
insignificant  tax  accounts  whose  checking  and  super¬ 
vision  must  be  excessively  expensive,  compared  with 
the  revenue  derived.  All  forms  of  sales  tax  call  for  a 
high  proportion  of  small  returns. 

Luxury  Tax  a  Nuisance  Tax 

The  other  form  of  sales  tax  is  the  Luxury  Tax, 
often  referred  to  as  a  “Nuisance  Tax.”  Immediately 
a  luxuries  tax  is  attempted  a  host  of  unsolvable  admin¬ 
istrative  difficulties  arise.  Only  one  American  state. 
South  Carolina,  has  even  tried  to  tax  luxuries  and  it 
soon  repealed  them.  Because  of  the  relatively  small 
amount  of  revenue  derived  from  such  taxes  we  do  not 
believe  you  will  give  such  a  method  of  taxation  serious 
consideration. 

Advocates  of  a  sales  tax  invariably  cite  the  success 
of  the  sales  tax  on  gasoline  as  an  argument  in  favor 
of  its  extension  to  other  items.  Gasoline,  by  reason  of 
its  uniform  distributive  methods  through  which  the  flow 
can  be  accurately  taxed  at  a  comparatively  few  respon¬ 
sible  wholesale  points,  and  evasions  quickly  and  easily 
detected,  is  about  the  only  commodity  generally  sold 
today  that  lends  itself  to  this  form  of  taxing. 

Gasoline  can  only  be  retailed  through  special  appar¬ 
atus,  operated  by  especially  equipped  retail  dealers.  It 
cannot  be  sold  promiscuously  by  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  dealers,  as  true  of  almost  every  other 
known  item  in  common  use.  It  is  practically  a  nation¬ 
wide  tax  affecting  dealers  and  consumers  everywhere 
in  much  the  same  manner.  It  is  usually  a  very  high 
tax,  amounting  to  from  ten  to  thirty-five  per  cent  of 
its  normal  resale  price,  and  therefore  can  be  passed  on 
to  the  consumer  in  every  case  with  a  minimum  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  difficulty.  And  because  of  the  high  rate 
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which  it  will  bear  the  amount  of  revenue  derived  as 
compared  with  the  cost  of  collection  justifies  its  use. 

Furthermore  it  is  not  so  obnoxious  to  the  consumer 
for  he  knows  that  the  money  so  raised  is  used  to  im¬ 
prove  the  comfort  and  safety  of  his  motor  operation 
and  reduce  the  depreciation  on  his  motor  vehicles,  and, 
where  the  expense  is  incurred  in  the  use  of  pleasure 
cars,  it  falls  not  on  that  part  of  his  budget  for  necessi- 
ities  but  on  that  part  where  it  is  easiest  to  economize. 

Sales  Tax  Would  Make  Present  Situation  Worse 

We  are  not  familiar  with  the  facts  which  were 
gathered  and  then  considered  by  the  Legislature  when 
it  mentioned  real  estate  particularly  as  needing  relief 
because  it  bore  a  disproportionate  part  of  the  tax  bur¬ 
den  of  the  state.  In  the  short  time  at  our  disposal, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  assemble  such  facts  as  would 
enable  us  to  express  an  opinion  on  this  point.  How¬ 
ever,  if  it  is  assumed  that  this  be  true,  and  relief  must 
be  given,  we  believe,  from  the  presentation  we  have 
made,  that  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  situation  will 
not  be  improved  but  will  be  made  worse  by  transferring 
any  portion  of  this  tax  to  a  general  sales  tax. 

The  taxes  on  real  estate  of  an  owner  are  in  no  way 
concealed  and  are  not  paid  in  small  amounts.  He  knows 
it  when  the  bill  comes  around.  The  burden  seems  es¬ 
pecially  heavy  to  those  of  us  who  are  owners  of  unim¬ 
proved  lands  held  for  speculative  investment  and  who 
will  be  among  the  chief  beneficiaries  if  this  shift  in 
taxes  is  made.  Particularly  is  this  true  in  those  sec¬ 
tions  where  the  state,  country  and  city  have  increased 
both  market  and  assessed  values  of  real  property  by  the 
projection  of  parkways,  fine  roads,  or  other  public 
improvements.  To  this  class  of  real  estate  owner  the 
burden  is  unusually  heavy  at  the  present  time,  when 
there  is  practically  no  market  for  such  lands.  On  all 
lands  that  are  improved  and  under  lease,  the  tenant 
is  at  present  indirectly  paying  the  real  estate  tax.  Most 
of  these  occupants  are  families  with  small  incomes  who 
in  the  event  of  the  general  sales  tax  will  be  heavily 
taxed  on  all  of  their  expenditures  for  the  necessities 
of  life  in  order  to  produce  a  sum  that  will  relieve  real 
estate  of  a  comparatively  small  amount. 

An  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  for  this  class  of 
citizens  will  come  as  soon  as  the  retailer  can  pass  on 
the  tax  levied  on  retail  sales.  The  reduction  on  rent 
which  the  real  estate  owner  could  afford  to  give  his 


tenant  by  reason  of  the*  decrease  in  his  taxes  if  made, 
will  be  very  small.  Thus  the  modern  principle  that  the 
burden  of  taxation  should  fall  most  lightly  on  those 
least  able  to  bear  it  would  be  violated. 

Should  a  sales  tax  be  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  rev¬ 
enue  system  of  the  State  of  New  York,  it  would  at 
once  place  a  severe  burden  on  the  retail  distributor, 
and  in  the  interium  before  he  found  ways  of  passing 
the  tax  on  to'  the  consumer,  would  seriously  interfere 
with  the  steady  development  of  industry  and  business. 
Furthermore,  if  a  conscientious  effort  is  made  to  lay 
the  taxes  on  all  sales  at  retail  and  the  small  dealer  is 
required  to  make  his  returns  and  payments  as  is  the 
large  well-organized  retail  store,  the  tax  is  not  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  collection  at  a  reasonable  cost  to  the  state. 

Commissioners  Asked  to  Reject  Suggested  Tax 

Your  petitioners,  therefore,  respectfully  request  that 
you  recognize  the  disastrous  effect  on  business  that  a 
general  sales  tax  would  have,  the  indirect  effect  on  the 
commercial  and  social  life  of  our  community,  the  in¬ 
justice  to  that  great  group  of  our  fellow-citizens,  who 
work  for  daily  or  weekly  wages  and  who  spend  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  their  incomes  for  their  living  expenses, 
that  you  reject  the  suggestion  that  has  been  made  for 
a  tax  on  retail  sales,  and  that  your  recommendations  to 
the  Legislature  reflect  such  a  decision. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  Samuel  W.  Reyburn 
President 
Lord  &  Taylor 
Chairman 

Grover  A.  Whalen 
General  Manager 
John  Wanamaker,  New  York 

B.  Earl  Puckett 
V^ice  President 

Frederick  Loeser  &  Co.,  Inc. 

J.  E.  Pridday 
President 

James  McCreery  &  Co. 

Special  Sales  Tax  Committee 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
New  York  City 


Bureau  of  Costume  Art  Appoints  New  Director 


The  Bureau  of  Costume  Art  has  chosen  Miss 
N.  M.  Reeder  as  Director,  to  take  the  place  of 
Hubert  M.  Griest,  who  has  resigned  to  devote  his 
entire  time  to  the  interest  of  the  Griest  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company. 

Miss  Reeder,  who  is  also  Executive  Secretary 


of  the  National  Costume  Art  Association  is  plan¬ 
ning  a  program  of  activities  for  the  Bureau  which 
will  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  every  member 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

An  announcement  concerning  these  plans  will 
appear  in  the  February  issue  of  The  Bulletin. 
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AN  ACT 

AniemUn"  the  Statutes  of  the  United  States  to  Provide  for  Copyright  Registration  of  Designs 

♦H.  R.  ll852 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


July  3, 

Read  twice  and  referred  to 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That 
any  person  who  is  a  citizen  of  or  domiciled  in  the  United 
States,  or  who  is  a  citisen  or  subject  of  a  foreign  State  or 
nation  with  which  the  United  States  shall  have  established 
reciprocal  copyright  relations,  and  who  is  the  author  of  any 
design  as  hereinafter  defined,  or  the  legal  representative  or 
assignee  of  the  author  of  such  a  design,  may  secure  copy¬ 
right  therein  upon  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Within  the  meaning  of  this  Act — 

(a)  An  author  is  one  who  originates  a  design  and  in  so 
doing  contributes  intellectual  or  artistic  effort  to  the  com¬ 
position  thereof. 

(b)  A  design  is  a  pattern  applied  to,  or  a  shape  or  form 
of,  a  manufactured  product  which  is  not  of  itself  a  work  of 
art,  and  shall  include  dies,  molds,  or  deznees  by  which  such  a 
pattern,  shape  or  form  may  be  produced,  original  in  its  applic¬ 
ation  to  or  embodiment  in  such  manufactured  product,  by 
reason  of  an  artistic  or  intellectual  effort,  and  which  pro¬ 
duces  an  artistic  or  ornamental  effect  or  decoration,  but  shall 
not  include  patterns  or  shapes  or  forms  which  have  merely 
a  functional  or  mechanical  purpose. 

SEC.  2.  The  owner  of  a  design  copyright  shall  have,  with¬ 
in  all  the  territory,  which  is  under  the  jurisdiction  and  con¬ 
trol  of  the  United  States,  for  the  periods  and  subject  to 
the  limitations  hereinafter  prescribed,  the  right  to  exclude 
others  from  selling  or  distributing  manufactured  products 
which  embody  or  contain  copies  of  or  colorable  imitatiotts 
made  by  copying  the  copyrighted  design  or  any  characteristic 
original  feature  thereof,  if  such  manufactured  products  are 
in  the  same  class  as,  or  are  similar  to,  the  product  to  which 
the  copyrighted  design  has  been  applied  or  in  which  it  has 
been  embodied. 

SEC.  3.  As  prerequisites  to  copyright  protection  under  this 
Act  the  author  or  his  legal  representative  or  his  assignee  must 
(1)  actually  cause  the  design  to  be  applied  to  or  embodied 
in  the  manufactured  product;  (2)  mark  such  product  in  the 
manner  specified  in  section  5  of  this  Act;  (3)  intnxluce  such 
product  to  the  public  in  territory  under  the  jurisdiction  and 
control  of  the  United  States,  by  selling  it  or  offering  it  for 
sale;  and  (4)  within  six  calendar  months  of  the  time  when 
such  manufactured  product  was  first  actually  so  intro<luced  to 
the  public,  file  an  application  in  the  copyright  office  in  the 
form  prescribe<l  under  authority  of  section  21  of  this  Act,  and 
in  such  application  state  under  oath  (a)  that  he  is  the  author 
of  the  design  for  which  he  solicits  registration  or  (b)  that 
he  is  the  assignee  or  legal  representative  of  such  author  and 
verily  believes  the  author  named  in  the  application  to  be  the 
originator  of  such  design.  Such  application  shall  include  the 
prescribed  number  of  copies  of  a  photograph  or  other  identi¬ 
fying  representation  of  the  design  as  applied  to  or  embodied 
in  the  said  manufactured  product  and  shall  have  the  date 
when  such  manufactured  product  was  so  introduced  to  the 
public;  and  copyright  shall  be  secured  upon  and  from  the 
dale  of  such  introduction  of  the  manufactured  product  to  the 
public,  subject  to  the  prozisions  of  this  Act:  Proz-ided,  how- 
cz'er.  That  such  application  is  filed  within  six  calendar  months 
of  any  sale  in  any  country  of  such  manufactured  product  and 
of  any  publication  not  under  copyright  protection  in  any  country 
of  such  design,  if  such  sale  or  such  publication  is  made  by 
or  zvith  the  consent  of  the  author,  his  assignee,  or  legal  repre¬ 
sentative. 


*Thc  italics  are  our  ozvn.  The  Editor. 
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SEC.  4.  Upon  each  entry  of  a  clairn  for  copyright  in  any 
design  made  subject  matter  of  copyright  by  this  Act,  the 
person  recorded  as  the  claimant  of  copyright  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  certificate  of  registration  under  the  seal  of  the  copyright 
office,  which  shall  state  the  name,  citizenship,  and  address  of 
the  author  of  the  design  and  of  the  owner  of  the  copyright 
in  such  design,  if  other  than  the  author;  the  name  or  designa¬ 
tion  of  tlie  class  of  manufactured  product  in  which  the  design 
has  been  emb(xiie<l  or  to  which  it  has  been  applied ;  the  date 
when  the  application  for  registration  was  filetl  in  the  copyright 
office ;  the  date  when  copyright  was  secured  as  provided  in 
.section  3  of  this  Act;  and  such  marks  as  to  class  designation 
and  entry  number  as  shall  fully  identify  the  entry  of  the  claim 
of  copyright.  Said  certificate  shall  be  prima  facie  ezidence  of 
the  facts  stated  therein.  A  duplicate  certificate  under  the  seal 
of  the  copyright  office  shall  be  supplied  to  any  person  request¬ 
ing  the  same  upon  payment  of  the  fee.  IV hen  a  design  actmlly 
embodied  in  or  applied  to  one  manufactured  product  is  in 
.zubstantially  the  same  form  to  be  embodied  in  or  applied  to 
a  set  of  manufactured  products  of  the  same  general  character 
ordinarily  on  sale  together  or  intended  to  be  used  together,^  a 
single  application  for  registration  and  one  certificate  of  regis¬ 
tration  shall  suffice. 

SEC.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner  of  a  design  in 
which  copyright  is  secured  under  this  Act  or  his  licensee  to 
give  notice  to  the  public  that  the  design  is  protected  under  this 
-Vet  by  affixing  to  the  manufactured  product  the  mark  “Design 
copyrighted”  and  by  adding  thereto  with  reasonable  prompt¬ 
ness  after  registration  the  number  of  the  regi.stration  entry. 
When  the  nature  of  the  product  will  not  permit  the  affixing  of 
these  marks  in  full  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  use  the  abbreviation 
“p.  Copr.”  or  the  letter  “D”  inclosed  within  a  circle,  thus  (d) 
with  or  without  the  registration  number. 

When  such  abbreviation  or  symbol  is  use<l,  or  when  the 
product  itself  will  not  permit  the  affixing  of  any  of  these 
marks,  it  shall  be  sufficient  and  necessary  to  attach  a  label 
or  tag  to  the_  product  or  to  the  package  or  cover  containing 
the  product  in  which  the  design  is  emborlied  or  to  which  it  is 
applied,  containing  the  name  of  the  manufactured  prcxluct  and 
plainly  marked  with  the  words  “Design  copyrighted,”  to  which 
must  be  added  with  reasonable  promptness  after  registration, 
the  registration  number. 

In  the  case  of  any  manufactured  product  in  which  the  design 
is  repeated,  such  as  wall  paper  or  textiles,  one  marking  on  the 
manufactured  product  embodying  or  containing  the  design,  shall 
suffice. 

In  any  action  or  suit  for  infringement  by  a  party  failing 
to  comply  with  the  above-stated  provisions  of  this  section  no 
recovery  shall  be  adjudged  the  plaintiff  and  no  injunction  shall 
be  granted  except  on  proof  that  the  failure  to  mark  was  merely 
occasional  and  inadvertent :  Provided,  however.  That  there  shall 
be  no  recovery  against  an  innocent  infringer  who  has  been 
misled  by  the  omission  of  the  notice  and  in  such  case  no 
permanent  injunction  shall  be  had  unless  the  copyright  owner 
shall  reimburse  to  the  innocent  infringer  his  reasonable  outlay 
innocently  incurred,  if  the  court,  in  its  discretion,  shall  so 
direct. 

SEC.  6.  Copyright  secured  under  this  Act  shall  initially 
endure  for  a  term  of  two  years  from  the  first  sale  or  offer 
for  sale  of  the  manufactured  product  to  which  the  design  is 
applied  or  in  which  it  is  embodied.  At  any  time  before  the 
expiration  of  the  two-year  term  an  extension  of  the  copyright 
may  be  registered  for  a  further  period  of  eighteen  years  to 
secure  a  total  period  of  protection  of  twenty  years  upon  filing 
an  application  for  such  extension  and  paying  the  fees  pre¬ 
scribed  in  section  22  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  7.  Every  copyright  secured  under  the  provisions  of 
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this  Act,  or  any  interest  therein,  shall  be  assignable  in  law  by 
an  instrument  in  writing;  and  the  copyright  owner  may,  in 
like  manner,  grant  and  convey  an  exclusive  right  under  such 
copvright  for  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

Such  assignment,  grant,  or  conveyance  shall  be  void  as 
against  any  subsequent  purchaser  or  mortgage  for  a  valuable 
consideration,  without  notice,  unless  it  is  recorded  in  the  copy¬ 
right  office  within  three  calendar  months  after  its  execution 
in  the  United  States,  or  within  six  calendar  months  after  its 
execution  without  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  or  prior  to 
such  subsequent  purchase  or  mortgage.  If  such  assignment, 
grant,  or  conveyance  be  acknowledged  before  any  notary  pub¬ 
lic  of  the  several  States  or  Territories  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  any  dependencies  of  the  United  States,  or  before 
any  officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths  in  the  United  States 
or  its  dependencies  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  or  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands,  or  any  clerk  or  commissioner  of  any  United 
States  district  court,  or  before  a  secretary  in  the  diplomatic 
service  or  a  diplomatic  or  consular  officer  of  the  United  States 
authorized  by  law  to  administer  oaths  or  perform  notarial 
acts,  or  before  any  notary  public,  judge  or  magistrate  of  any 
foreign  country  authorized  to  administer  oaths  or  perform 
notarial  acts  in  such  country,  whose  authority  shall  be  proved 
by  the  certificate  of  a  secretary  in  the  diplomatic  service  or  a 
diplomatic  or  consular  officer  of  the  United  States,  the  certifi¬ 
cate  of  such  acknowledgment  or  the  record  thereof  in  the 
copyright  office,  when  made,  shall  be  prima  facie  ez-idence  of 
the  execution  and  delivery  of  such  assignment,  grant,  or  con¬ 
veyance. 

SEC.  8.  Infringement  shall  include  unlicensed  copying  of 
or  colorable  imitation  by  copying  the  copyrighted  design  or  anv 
characteristic  original  feature  thereof  in  manufacturer  pro¬ 
ducts  in  the  same  class,  or  any  similar  product,  for  the  purpose 
of  sale  or  public  distribution ;  or  selling  or  publicly  distributing 
or  exposing  for  sale  or  public  distribution  any  such  product 
embodying  or  containing  such  a  copy  or  colorable  imitation : 
Provided,  however.  That  if  such  sale  or  public  distribution  or 
exposure  for  sale  or  public  distribution  is  by  any  one  other 
than  the  manufacturer  or  importer  of  the  copy  or  colorable  imi¬ 
tation,  it  shall  be  unlazvful  only  as  to  goods  purchased  after 
written  notice  of  a  restraining  order  or  preliminary  injunction, 
or  of  an  order  granting  a  preliminary  injunction,  or  of  a  decree 
by  any  court  hazing  jurisdiction  in  the  premises,  in  any  action 
brought  under  this  Act  by  the  copyright  oumer  for  infringe¬ 
ment  of  such  copyright,  or  of  any  order  or  decision  in  such 
an  action  in  which  the  court,  although  refusing  injunctizv 
relief,  states  that  in  its  opinion,  based  on  the  affidazits  or 
testimony  submitted,  such  copyright  is  for  an  original  design 
and  otherwise  valid,  and  in  the  absence  of  such  notice  the 
remedies  and  penalties  prozided  for  in  section  10  of  this  Act 
shall  not  afply;  the  words  “manufacturer"  and  “importer"  as 
used  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  as  including  any  one 
who  induces  or  acts  in  collusion  with  a  manufacturer  to  make, 
or  an  importer  to  import,  a  colorable  imitation  or  an  unau¬ 
thorised  copy  of  a  copyrighted  design,  but  purchasing  or  giving 
an  order  for  purchase  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  shall 
not  in  itself  be  construed  as  constituting  such  inducement  or 
collusion:  Provided,  hozvever.  That  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  this 
exemption  a  prompt  and  full  disclosure  must  be  made  to  the 
copyright  owner  upon  request  as  to  the  source  and  all  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  purchase  of  the  goods,  and  the  ezndence  thereof 
must  be  giz'en  if  requested  in  any  suit  or  action  against  the 
manufacturer  or  importer. 

SEC.  9.  The  following  shall  not  be  held  infringing  acts : 
(a)  Repairing  manufactured  articles  protected  under  this  Act, 
or  making  or  selling  parts  of  manufactured  articles,  whether 
individually  protected  or  not,  for  use  as  repair  parts;  (b) 
Making  and/or  illustrating  or  selling  patterns  for  dressmaking, 
or  making  a  garment  from  such  a  pattern  or  embodying  a 
copyrighted  design  for  the  individual  use  of  the  maker  or 
a  member  of  the  family  of  the  maker,  or  having  such  a  gar¬ 
ment  made  by  an  individual  employee  for  the  use  of  the  em¬ 
ployer  or  a  member  of  the  family  of  the  employer ;  (c) 
Illustrating  designs  by  pictorial  representation,  or  publicly 
distributing  or  exhibiting  such  illustrations  or  pictorial  repre¬ 
sentations  of  designs;  (d)  Making  any  reproduction,  copy, 
use,  sale,  or  public  distribution  of  any  design  copyrighted  under 
this  Act  in  any  motion  picture,  and  in  zi’hatez’cr  form  used  in 
connection  with  the  adz>erlisement,  distribution,  or  sale  or  other 
disposition  of  motion  pictures:  Proz'ided.  howezvr.  That  none 
of  the  acts  specified  in  this  section  shall  affect  the  force  or 


Z’alidity  of  any  copyright  in  any  design  under  this  Act. 

SEC.  10.  Anyone  who  shall  infringe  any  coyprighted  design 
shall  be  liable — 

(a)  To  an  injunction  restraining  such  infringe¬ 
ment  ; 

(b)  To  account  for  and  pay  the  profits  and  damages 
resulting  from  the  infringement,  which  in  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  court  may  be  trebled. 

The  court  may  dispense  with  an  accounting — 

(1)  In  cases  where  the  plaintiff  may  so  request,  or  where 
from  the  record  it  is  apparent  to  the  court  that  an  accounting 
would  not  find  damages  or  profits  to  exceed  $2,500  where 
defendant  is  a  manufacturer  or  importer  and  $100  in  any  other 
case.  In  any  such  case  where  the  defendant  is  a  manufacturer 
or  importer,  the  defendant  shall  be  held  liable  to  pay  to  the 
plaintiff  not  less  than  $2,500  and  in  any  other  case  the  defend¬ 
ant  shall  ^  held  liable  to  pay  the  plaintiff  not  less  than  $100, 
as  compensation  and  not  as  a  penalty. 

(2)  In  cases  where  the  copying  complained  of  was  without 
knowledge  of  notice  of  the  copyright. 

The  court  may  order  to  be  delivered  up  and  destroyed  or 
otherwise  disposed  of,  as  shall  be  just  as  between  the  parties, 
all  infringing  articles,  products,  or  parts,  and  all  dies,  models, 
and  devices  useful  only  in  producing  the  infringing  article 
or  product,  and  all  labels,  prints,  or  advertising  matter  relating 
to  the  infringing  article  or  product. 

SEC.  11.  No  relief  shall  be  granted  where  an  infringement 
has  continued  with  the  knowledge  of  the  owner  of  the  copy¬ 
right  for  a  period  of  two  years  prior  to  the  commencement 
of  the  suit  or  action;  and  in  no  event  shall  there  be  a  recovery 
of  profits  or  damages  for  acts  of  infringement  committed 
more  than  three  years  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  suit 
or  action. 

SEC.  12.  When  registration  has  been  made  in  the  copyright 
office  of  any  design  as  provided  in  this  Act,  written,  printed, 
or  photographic  copies  of  any  papers,  drawings,  or  photographs 
relating  to  such  design  preserved  in  the  copyright  office  shall 
be  given  to  any  person  making  application  therefor  and  paying 
the  fees  required  by  this  Act,  and  such  copies  when  authenti¬ 
cated  by  the  seal  of  the  copyright  office  shall  be  evidence  of 
the  same  force  and  effect  as  originals. 

SEC.  13.  In  an  action  or  suit  for  infringement  of  copy¬ 
right  in  a  design  registered  under  this  .4ct  there  shall  be  a 
presumption  of  originality  in  the  registered  design  and  of 
Z’alidity  in  the  registration  thereof;  ami  a  presumption  of 
copying  may  in  the  diseretion  of  the  court  be  held  to  arise  from 
substantial  resemblance  to  the  registered  design  in  defendant's 
design. 

SEC.  14.  The  district  and  territorial  courts  of  the  United 
States  and  its  insular  possessions,  including  the  courts  of 
first  instance  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  district  court  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  shall  have  original  jurisdiction,  and  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  of  the  United  States,  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction  of  pro¬ 
ceedings  respecting  designs  protected  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

SEC.  15.  Writs  of  certiorari  may  be  granted  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of_  the  United  States  for  the  review  of  cases 
arising  under  this  Act  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  in  the 
Judicial  Code  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  February  13,  1925. 

SEC.  16.  After  adjudication  and  entry  of  a  final  decree 
by  any  court  in  any  action  brought  under  this  act,  any  of 
the  parties  thereto  may,  upon  payment  of  the  legal  fees,  have 
the  clerk  of  the  court  prepare  a  certified  copy  or  copies  of 
such  decree,  or  of  the  record,  or  any  part  thereof,  and  forward 
the  same  to  any  of  the  designated  courts  of  the  United  States, 
and  any  such  court  to  which  such  copy  or  copies  may  be 
forwarded  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  forth¬ 
with  make  the  same  a  part  of  its  record ;  and  any  such  record, 
judgment,  or  decree  may  thereafter  be  made,  as  far  as  appli¬ 
cable,  the  basis  of  an  application  to  that  court  for  injunction 
or  other  relief ;  and  in  the  preparation  of  such  copies  the 
printed  copies  of  the  record  of  either  party  on  file  with  the 
clerk  may  be  used  without  charge  other  than  for  the  certifi¬ 
cate.  When  the  necessary  printed  copies  are  not  on  file  with 
the  clerk  either  party  may  file  copies  which  shall  be  used 
for  the  purpose,  and  in  such  cases  the  clerk  shall  be  entitled 
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til  charge  a  reasonable  fee  for  comparing  such  copies  with  the 
original  record  before  certification  and  for  certifying  the  same. 

SEC.  17.  If  the  copyright  in  a  design  shall  have  been 
adjudged  invalid  and  a  judgement  or  decree  shall  have  been 
entered  for  the  defendant,  the  clerk  shall  forward  a  certified 
copy  of  such  judgment  or  decree  to  the  register  of  copyrights, 
who  shall  forthwith  make  the  same  a  part  of  the  records 
of  the  copyright  office. 

SEC.  18  (a)  Any  person  who  shall  register  a  design  under 
this  Act,  knowing  or  having  reason  to  know  that  the  design 
is  not  an  original  work  of  authorship  of  the  person  named 
as  author  in  the  application  for  registration,  or  knowing  or 
having  reason  to  know  that  the  ownership  of  the  copyright 
therein  is  falsely  stated  in  the  application  for  registration,  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine  of  $2,500, 
or  such  part  thereof  as  the  court  may  determine. 

(b)  Any  person  who  shall  bring  an  action  or  suit  for 
infringement  of  a  design  alleged  to  be  protect«l  under  this 
■Act,  and  known  by  the  plaintiff  to  be  not  an  original  work 
of  authorship  of  the  person  alleged  to  be  the  author  of  said 
design,  shall,  upon  due  showing  of  such  knowledge,  be  liable 
in  "the  sum  of  $2,500,  or  such  part  thereof  as  the  court  may 
determine,  as  compensation  to  the  defendant  to  be  charged 
against  the  plaintiff  and  paid  to  the  defendant  in  addition  to 
the  customary  costs. 

(c)  Any  person  who  shall,  because  of  notice  given  under 
section  8  of  this  Act  by  the  owner  of  a  copyright  secured 
luider  this  Act,  or  by  his  licensee,  discontinue  the  purchase, 
sale,  or  distribution  of  products  alleged  by  such  owner  or 
licensee  to  be  an  infringement  of  such  copyright,  shall  recover 
from  such  owner  and/or  licensee  such  damages  as  he  shall  have 
sustainetl  by  reason  of  compliance  with  such  notice,  if  such 
ozvner  or  licensee  knew,  or  had  reason  to  know,  that  the  design 
alleged  to  be  protected  under  this  Act  ivas  not  an  original 
work  of  authorship  of  the  person  alleged  to  be  the  author  of 
said  design. 

(d)  Any  person  who,  tvith  fraudulent  intent,  marks  one 
or  more  manufactured  products  which  are  not  protected  by 
design  copyright,  so  as  falsely  to  indicate  that  they  are  so 
protetced,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be 
punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $500. 

SEC.  19.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  impair, 
limit,  or  annul  the  right  of  an  author  of  a  design,  or  the  legal 
representative  or  assignee  of  such  author,  prior  to  the  copy¬ 
righting  of  such  design  under  this  Act,  to  prevent  unauthorized 
application  or  embodiment  of  such  design  or  any  characteristic 
original  feature  thereof,  to  or  in  any  manufactured  product, 
and  the  exposure  for  sale  or  public  distribution,  or  the  sale  or 
public  distribution  of  such  manufactured  product,  as  a  result 
of  the  confidential  disclosure  of  such  design,  and  to  recoi’er  the 
profits  and  damages  arising  therefrom  by  suit  in  equity  or  action 
at  law;  and  the  marking  upon  a  drawing  or  other  representa¬ 
tion  of  such  design  of  the  name  of  the  author  and  the  words 
“design  copyright  resened’’  is  hereby  authorized  as  reserving 
the  right  to  have  the  design,  copyrighted  under  this  Act  as  and 
when  applied  to  or  embodied  in  a  manufactured  product  and 
introduced  to  the  public  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

SEC.  20.  Registration  under  this  Act  shall  not  constitute 
any  waiver  or  abandonment  of  any  trade-mark  rights  in  the 
design  registered. 

SEC.  21.  The  register  of  copyrights  shall  be  authorize<l, 
for  conyenieiice  of  copyright-office  administration,  to  determine 
and  designate  the  different  classes  of  manufactured  products 
under  which  r^istration  may  be  made,  and,  subject  to  approval 
by  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
for  such  registration,  and  for  the  form  of  the  require<l  certifi¬ 
cate:  Provided,  however.  That  such  classification  shall  not  be 
held  to  limit  or  extend  the  rights  of  the  author  of  the  design 
or  his  legal  representative  or  assignee. 

SEC.  22.  The  register  of  copyrights  shall  receive,  and  the 
persons  to  whom  the  services  designated  in  this  Act  are  rend¬ 
ered,  shall  pay  the  following  fees:  (1)  For  the  registration 
for  the  first  term  of  two  years  under  this  Act,  $3;  (2)  for  the 
registration  of  the  extension  of  the  period  of  protection  to 
twenty  years,  as  provided  herein,  $20;  and  the  payment  of 
the  said  fees  shall  include,  in  each  case,  the  certificate  provided 
for  in  this  Act;  (3)  for  a  duplicate  certificate  of  any  regis¬ 
tration  made.  $1 ;  (4)  for  recording  any  document  in  the 
copyright  office,  as  provided  in  section  7  of  this  Act,  or  for 


furnishing  certified  copies  of  any  such  document,  $1  for  each 
copyright  office  record-book  page  or  fraction  thereof  up  to 
five  pages,  and  50  cents  for  each  such  page  or  fraction  thereof 
beyond  five  pages;  (5)  for  copies  of  any  registration  made,  or 
of  drawings  or  photographs  or  other  identifying  reproductions 
filed  in  relation  to  any  design  registered,  and  for  comparing 
such  copies  with  the  originals  before  certification,  a  reasonable 
fee  and  50  cents  additional  for  certification  of  each  such  copy 
under  seal  of  the  copyright  office. 

SEC.  23.  All  designs  registered  for  the  first  term  of  two 
years  shall  be  listed  in  the  Catalogue  of  Copyright  Entries 
prepared  and  printed  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  March 
4,  1909,  and  shall  be  further  identified  by  a  representation  of 
the  design,  and  each  extension  registration  shall  be  listetl  in 
said  catalogue.  The  periodic  issues  of  said  catalogue  may  be 
subscribed  for  upon  application  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Documents,  at  a  price  to  be  determined  by  the  register  of 
copyrights  for  each  part  of  the  catalogue,  not  exceeding  $10. 
for  the  complete  Catalogue  of  Copyright  Entries  provide<l  by 
the  Act  approved  March  4,  1909,  or  $10  for  the  catalogue  of 
designs  registered  under  this  Act.  The  Catalogue  of  Copyright 
Entries  for  designs  shall  be  admitted  in  any  court  as  prima 
facie  ei-idence  of  the  facts  therein  stated  as  regards  any  copy¬ 
right  registration  for  a  design  made  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

SEC.  24.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for 
clerical  services,  office  rental  and  ^uipment,  stationery  and 
supplies,  for  carrying  into  effect  this  Act  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1931,  $100,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may 
be  necessary,  the  same  to  be  available  immediately  upon  the 
approval  of  this  Act,  and  thereafter  such  sums  as  Congress 
may  deem  necessary,  to  be  expended  by  the  Librarian  of 
Congress. 

SEC.  25.  The  Librarian  of  Congress  shall  annually  submit 
estimates  in  detail  for  all  expenses  of  carrying  this  Act  into 
effect,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  such  sub-ordinate 
assistants  to  the  register  of  copyrights  as  shall  be  necessary 
for  the  prompt  and  efficient  execution  of  the  work  involved. 

SEC.  26.  The  following  sections  of  the  United  States  Re¬ 
vised  Statutes  are  hereby  repealed:  Section  4929,  as  amended 
by  the  Act  of  May  9,  1902,  sections  4930  and  4931 ;  and  section 
4934,  as  amended  by  the  Acts  of  February  18,  1922,  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  14,  1927,  is  further  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
“except  in  design  cases”  wherever  they  appear,  and  also  by 
striking  out  the  following  words:  “In  design  cases:  For  three 
years  and  six  months,  $10;  for  seven  years  $15;  for  fourteen 
years,  $30”:  Provided,  however.  That  design  patents  issued 
under  the  sections  herein  repealed  shall  have  full  force  and 
effect  as  if  said  sections  were  still  in  effect :  And  provided, 
further.  That  notwithstanding  the  six  months’  limitations  in 
section  3  of  this  Act,  an  applicant  who  has  duly  filed  in  the 
Patent  Office  an  application  for  a  design  patent,  and  whose 
application  has  not  become  abandoned  when  this  Act  goes 
into  effect,  or  his  assigns  and  legal  representatives  may  within 
six  months  after  this  Act  goes  into  effect  elect  either  to 
demand  a  design  patent  which  may  be  granted  him  and  have 
full  force  and  effect  as  if  the  section  herein  repealed  were 
still  in  effect,  or  to  abandon  said  application  for  a  desig;n 
patent  and  secure  copyright  protection  under  this  Act  by  com¬ 
plying  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  so  far  as  applicable, 
and  upon  payment  of  the  fee  or  fees  prescribed  in  section  21 
of  this  .Act.  filing  an  application  for  registration  of  said  design 
under  this  Act,  or  two  or  more  applications  in  different  classes, 
if  the  design  under  this  .Act,  or  two  or  more  applications  in 
different  classes,  if  the  design  as  disclosed  in  said  application  is 
entitled  to  registration  in  such  different  classes,  the  initial 
term  of  such  copyright  protection  under  this  Act  to  com¬ 
mence  with  the  sale  or  offer  for  sale  of  manufactured  pro¬ 
ducts  to  which  the  design  has  been  applied  or  in  which  u  is 
embodied,  marked  in  the  manner  specified  in  section  5  of 
this  Act.  \o  design  copyright  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  valid  to  an  author  or  to  the  legal  representative 
or  assignee  of  such  author  to  whom  shall  have  been  issued 
a  design  patent  in  this  country  for  the  same  design. 

SEC.  27.  This  .Act  shall  go  into  effect  on  January  1.  1931, 
and  may  be  cited  as  the  Design  Copyright  Act  of  1931. 

Pass^  the  House  of  Representatives  July  2,  1930. 

.ATTEST :  \Vm.  Tyler  Page. 

Clerk. 
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Price-Fixing  as  Seen  by  An  Independent  Merchant 

By  Benjamin  H.  Namm,  President  of  The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Chairman  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association’s  Committee  on  Resale  Price  Legislation. 

Delivered  to  a  group  of  leading  retailers  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Press  Club, 

Friday,  December  19,  1930 


I  have  been  asked  to  discuss  the  Kelly  Price  Fix¬ 
ing  Bill  (H.  R.  11)  with  special  reference  to  its 
effect  upon  the  independent  merchant,  who  is  in 
competition  with  chain  stores. 

I  am  an  independent  merchant,  largely  surrounded 
by  chain  stores,  and  so  the  problem  of  meeting  this 
kind  of  competition  probably  looms  as  large  to  me 
as  to  anyone. 

I  know  what  it  means  to  be  up  against  predatory 
price-cutting,  and  so  I  speak  with  feeling  when  I 
say  that  I  am  dead  against  this  and  every  other 
form  of  unfair  competition. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  I  am  in  favor 
of  price-fixing.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  strongly 
opposed  to  it  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  unsound 
and  constitutes  an  unwarranted  injection  of  govern¬ 
ment  into  business. 

The  Bill  Will  Not  Stop  Price  Cutting 

Congressman  Kelly,  author  of  the  Bill,  told  the 
druggists  of  America  recently  that  his  measure 
would  end  predatory  price-cutting.  Such  is  not  the 
case. 

The  Bill  merely  legalizes  price-agreements  between 
manufacturers  and  retailers.  It  does  not  prevent 
chain  stores,  or  independent  merchants  either,  from 
cutting  “fixed”  prices  to  the  bone  by  the  simple 
exi>edient  of  buying  these  branded  articles  from 
wholesalers,  jobbers  or  people  other  than  the  man¬ 
ufacturer. 

The  real,  dyed-in-the-wool  predatory  price-cutter 
may  even  benefit  by  the  passage  of  this  Bill.  The 
reason  for  this  is  obvious.  The  average  merchant 
will  never  go  to  the  trouble  or  expense  of  buying 
his  branded  goods  from  a  secondary  source  of  sup¬ 
ply.  Whereas  the  predatory  fellow  will  do  just  that. 
He  will  even  buy  this  merchandise  at  retail,  if 
necessary,  hoping  thereby  to  create  the  false  im¬ 
pression  that  his  entire  stock  is  correspondingly 
cheap. 

The  Kelly  Bill  may  have  been  written  with  the 
laudable  purpose  of  curbing  predatory  price-cut¬ 
ting.  But  it  fails  of  accomplishing  that  purpose. 
It  will  merely  curb  legitimate  price  reductions 
which  are  essential  to  business  for  two  reasons: 
to  liquidate  frozen  inventories  and  to  reflect  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  costs  of  doing  business. 

Another  recent  statement  by  Congressman  Kelly 
reads  as  follows :  “Only  one  organization  of  re¬ 
tailers  has  opposed  this  measure  and  that  is  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  which  is 
dominated  by  chain  department  stores  who  profit 
from  this  unfair  practice.” 

Again  the  Congressman  is  in  error.  Chain  depart¬ 
ment  stores  do  not  dominate  our  Association,  which 

Continued 


has  3,700  members  scattered  throughout  the  land. 
The  real  opposition  to  this  Bill  comes  from  inde¬ 
pendent  merchants  like  myself.  In  fact,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  chain  stores,  within  the  Association  and 
without,  are  indifferent  to  the  passage  of  this  Bill. 
Here  is  what  one  chain  store  executive  says,  “If 
this  Bill  passes,  it  will  not  change  our  policy  in 
the  least,  as  we  can  easily  compete  with  trade- 
marked  goods  by  promoting  branded  lines  of  our 
own.”  Another  said,  “This  Bill  is  entirely  permis¬ 
sive  in  character  and*  the  manufacturer  will  not  be 
compelled  to  enter  into  a  contract  fixing  the  retail 
price.  Hence  many  branded  articles  now  sold  by 
us  will  not  be  price-maintained  articles.”  A  third 
said,  “We  hope  the  Bill  goes  through.  It  won’t 
do  us  a  bit  of  harm  and  it  will  appease  a  lot  of 
people  who  want  this  kind  of  radical  legislation.” 
Another  recent  statement  by  Congressman  Kelly 
reads  as  follows:  “The  chain  stores  use  branded 
articles  as  a  lure  for  the  sale  of  other  articles  at 
a  high  profit”.  Let  us  grant  that  this  is  often  done 
and  that  some  way  should  be  found  to  stop  it. 
The  Kelly  Bill,  however,  won’t  alter  that  practice, 
except  on  the  surface. 

Two  Methods  of  Evasion  Possible 

By  way  of  illustration,  let  us  take  the  case  of  a 
store  which,  for  predatory  purposes,  now  sells  a 
$25  branded  watch  for  $20.  After  the  Kelly  Bill 
is  passed,  this  store  would  still  have  two  alterna¬ 
tives,  (1)  to  buy  the  watch  from  some  one  other 
than  the  manufacturer  and  sell  it  at  any  price  it 
pleased;  (2)  to  buy  the  watch  from  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  maintain  the  price  of  $25  but  allow  the 
purchaser  $5  on  his  old  Ingersoll.  Thereby  illus¬ 
trating  again  that  it  is  one  thing  to  pass  a  law 
and  another  thing  to  enforce  it. 

Just  one  more  and  final  reference  to  the  author 
of  this  Bill.  While  on  the  subject  of  distribution. 
Congressman  Kelly  said,  “If  it  is  right  for  Henry 
Ford  to  maintain  the  retail  price  of  his  product, 
then  it  is  right  for  the  independent  manufacturer 
to  do  likewise”.  Please  consider  Mr.  Kelly’s 
premise,  gentlemen,  because  it  contains  the  very 
essence,  the  poisonous  essence,  of  his  price-fixing 
bill. 

When  a  manufacturer  establishes  his  own  agencies 
he  has  a  perfect  right,  of  course,  to  dictate  any 
selling  price  that  he  sees  fit.  But  when  he  proposes 
to  dictate  the  selling  prices  of  retail  stores  in  which 
he  has  not  the  slightest  interest  or  investment,  then 
he  proposes  to  confiscate  property. 

Let  the  manufacturer  use  the  retailer  as  a  legiti¬ 
mate  outlet,  by  all  means.  But  as  a  slot-machine, 
never ! 
on  page  42 
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TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  3 

RETAIL  DELIVERY  ASSOCIATION 
Exhibit  Room  6 

Call  to  Order:  Address  by  Chairman. 

An  Adjuster’s  Reaction  to  Delivery  Complaints. 
Recent  Developments  in  Accident  Prevention. 

The  Problem  of  Special  Deliveries. 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  FEB.  3 

THE  SMOKER 
Grand  Ballroom 

Call  to  Order:  Address  by  Chairman. 

Question  Box — Building  Sound  Mauagement. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  4 

STORE  MANAGERS’  DIVISION 
PERSONNEL  GROUP— TRAFFIC  GROUP 
RETAIL  DELIVERY  ASSOCIATION 

Joint  Meeting — Grand  Ballroom 

Theme:  Reducing  Store  Expense 

Call  to  Order:  Address  hy  Chairman. 

Simplified  Wrapping  and  Packing  Supplies. 

(Report  of  Committee  on  Simplification  of  Wrap¬ 
ping  and  Packing  Supplies). 

Effective  Operation  in  Handling  Increased  Delivery 
Units. 

Reducing  Merchandise  Costs. 

Personnel’s  Contribution  to  Expense  Reduction. 
Management’s  Job  Tomorrow. 

(Summarizing  the  opportunities  for  reducing  ex¬ 
penses  in  the  field  of  Store  Management,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  effective  budgetary  con¬ 
trol). 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  4 

SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 
Parlor  1 

Theme:  How  Should  We  Spend  Our 
Advertising  Money? 

Call  to  Order:  Address  by  Chairman. 

When  to  Spend  More. 

When  to  Spend  Less. 

How  to  Spend  by  Media. 

What  to  Spend  for  Artwork  and  Composition. 

How  to  Spend  by  Months. 

How  to  Spend  by  Days  of  Week. 

How  to  Spend  by  Space. 

1.  Composite  Advertisement. 

2.  Separate  Advertisement. 

Summary  by  Agency  Executive. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  4 

MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS'  DIVISION 
Ready-to-Wear  Accessories  Divisional  Meeting 

Parlor  A 

A  symposium  on  present  conditions  and  trends  in 
accessories.  The  situation  in  hosiery — handbags 
— intimate  apparel — and  other  ready-to-wear  ac¬ 
cessories  will  be  discussed  from  the  manufac¬ 
turers’  and  retailers’  points  of  view.  The  general 
effect  of  lower  price  lines  will  be  given  an  import¬ 
ant  part  in  the  discussion. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  4 

MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS’  DIVISION 
Downstairs  Divisional  Meeting 

Exhibit  Room  2 

Call  to  Order:  Address  by  Chairman. 

How  Can  the  Downstairs  Store  Maintain  Volume 
in  1931? 

1.  With  Decreasing  Average  Salescheck? 

2.  With  Lessening  Buying  from  Customers? 

3.  With  Increasing  Competition  of  the  Upstairs 
Store? 

What  'Are  the  Best  Opportunities  for  Increasing 
Profit  in  1931  ? 

Increasing  volume?  Decreasing  markdowns?  In¬ 
creasing  markups?  Decreasing  expenses? 

A  More  Effective  Promotional  Program  in  1931. 

Making  Fullest  Use  of  Facts  through  Merchandise 
Analysis  in  the  Downstairs  Store. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  4 

SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 
Grand  Ballroom 

Call  to  Order:  Address  by  Chairman. 

Make  Advertising  More  Productive 

The  present  responsibility  of  the  advertising  mana¬ 
ger. 

How  the  Newspaper  Can  Help  the  Retailer. 

The  Advertising  Agency  Enters  the  Retail  Field. 
Should  Stores  Ask  for  Mail  or  ’Phone  Business? 

NO — A  Controller. 

YES — A  Sales  Promotion  Manager. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  4 

TRAFFIC  GROUP 
Parlor  1 

Call  to  Order:  Address  by  Chairman. 

Retaining  the  Same  Percentage  of  Receiving,  Mark¬ 
ing  and  Stock  Keeping  Expense  and  of  Trans¬ 
portation  Costs  to  Sales  in  a  Period  of  Lowered 
Retail  Prices. 

More  units  on  same  or  less  dollar  volume  result  in : 

1.  Increase  in  percent  of  transportation  cost  to 
sales. 

2.  Increase  in  percent  of  receiving,  marking  and 
stock  keeping  expense  to  sales. 

Revised  Transit  Policy. 

Status  of  Brokerage  Fee. 
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WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  4 

RETAIL  DELIVERY  ASSOCIATION 
Southeast  Ballroom 

Cali  to  Order:  Address  by  Chairman. 

The  Desirable  Truck  for  Retail  Delirery. 

Economic  Operation  and  Control  of  Furniture  De- 
lireries. 

The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Tires. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  4 

IMPORT  MANAGERS’  GROUP 
Exhibit  Room  2 

Call  to  Order:  Address  by  Chairman. 

A  presentation  of  the  preliminary  work  of  the  Now 
York  Group  on  the  proposed  “Manual  of  Import 
Procedure  for  Department  Stores.” 

Fifteen  minutes  will  be  devoted  to  the  presentation 
of  the  outline  of  each  of  the  six  separate  divisions 
of  the  proposed  manual  by  the  member  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  particular  part  of  the  work. 

Fifteen  minutes  will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion  fol¬ 
lowing  each  of  these  presentations :  Buying; 
Financing;  Transportation;  Tariff;  Accounting; 
Selling. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  FEB.  4 

MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS’  DIVISION 
General  Session — Grand  Ballroom 

Call  to  Order:  Address  by  Chairman. 

Is  Your  Merchandise  House  in  Order? 

A  discussion  of  some  of  the  problems  which  have 
been  brought  about  by  changes  in  general  busi¬ 
ness  conditions. 

Better  Selection  of  Merchandise  —  An  Important 
Factor  in  1931  Profits. 

How  Should  a  Store  Maintain  Dollar  Profits  With 
Lower  Retail  Price  Lines? 

What  Has  Management  Learned?  (an  address  hy  an 
economist). 

Fstshions  for  1931. 


THURSDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  5 

PERSONNEL  GROUP 
Grand  Ballroom 

Call  to  Order:  AcMress  by  Chairman. 

A  Lesson  of  1930 — Better  Personnel  and  Service  as 
Seen  by  a  Controller. 

The  Personnel  Director  of  a  Small  Store  Makes  Her 
Contribution  to  Sound  Management. 

Better  Selling  in  Home  Furnishings. 

Home  Furnishings  Style  Meeting  (Demonstration). 


THURSDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  5 

SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 
Southeast  Ballroom 

Csdl  to  Order:  Address  by  Chairman. 

Customer  Contact.  (Report  of  Committee) 

Customer  Analysis.  (Report  of  Committee) 

How  to  Meet  the  Newer  Problems  in  Promoting  the 
Basement. 

Merchandising  Advertising. 


THURSDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  5 

CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 
Parlor  1 

Call  to  Order:  Address  by  Chairman. 

The  Controller’s  Plan  in  Retsuning  the  Savings  Re¬ 
sulting  from  1930  Economies. 

Elimination  of  Unnecesssury  Services  to  Customers. 

The  Interpretation  of  Statistics  in  the  formation  of 
Management  Policies. 

Discussion. 


THURSDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  5 

IMPORT  MANAGERS’  GROUP 
Exhibit  Room  6 

Call  to  Order:  Address  by  Chairman. 

Build  Sound  Management. 

The  Place  of  the  Import  Manager. 

The  Duties  of  His  Office. 

How  He  Can  Contribute  to  a  Store’s  Gross  Profit. 
What  He  Has  Learned  Through  1930  Experience. 

The  Appraiser’s  Duties  As  to  Appraisement  of  Mer¬ 
chandise. 

The  Functioning  of  Customs  Cases  as  Presented  by 
the  Courts. 

How  a  Steamship  Company  Handles  Merchandise. 
Discussion  of  Questionnaires. 

Election. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  5 

CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 

Grand  Ballroom 

Call  to  Order:  Address  hy  Chairman. 

The  Controller’s  Part  in  Building  Sound  Management 
from  1930  Experiences. 

The  Trend  of  Business  With  Relation  to  Past  De¬ 
pressions. 

1931  Tests  for  the  Expense  Control. 

The  Controller’s  Analysis  of  Losing  Departments. 
Discussion. 
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THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  5 

STORE  MANAGERS’  DIVISION 
PERSONNEL  GROUP— TRAFFIC  GROUP 
RETAIL  DELIVERY  ASSOCIATION 

Joint  Session — Southeast  Ballroom 

Theme:  Standardization  and  Simplification  of 
Supplies 

Call  to  OrdM*:  Address  by  Chairman. 

Applying  Simplification  of  Supplies  to  Store  Practice. 
What’s  Ahead  for  Prepacking? 

What  Simplification  Means  to  the  Purchasing  Agent. 
Extending  Simplification  to  Other  Store  Supplies. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  5 

MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS’  DIVISION 

Piece  Goods  and  Domestics  Divisional 
Meeting 

Exhibit  Room  6 

Csdl  to  Order:  Address  by  Chairman. 

Is  the  Manufacturer  and  Converter  of  Fabrics  Neg¬ 
lecting  the  Retailer  in  the  Matter  of  Styles? 

1.  The  Retailer’s  Point  of  View. 

2.  The  Manufacturer’s  Point  of  View. 

Better  Style  and  Fashions  in  Linens  and  Blankets. 
Why  is  the  Domestics  Department  Lagging? 

What  the  Buyer  Can  Do  in  Training  Salespeople  to 
Do  a  Better  Selling  Job  in  Fabrics. 

Reorganization  Plans  of  the  National  Costume  Art 
Association. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  5 

MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS’  DIVISION 
Ready-to-Wear  Divisional  Meeting 

Parlor  A 

Call  to  Order:  Address  by  Chairman. 

The  Effect  of  Lower  Price  Lines  on  the  Ready-to- 
Wear  Industry. 

1.  The  Retailer’s  Point  of  View. 

2.  The  Manufacturer’s  Point  of  View. 

Fashions  for  Spring. 

Stsmdardization  of  Size  Terminology. 

1.  As  a  means  of  improving  size  and  fit. 

2.  As  a  means  of  decreasing  alterations. 

Is  There  a  Need  For  An  American  Fashion  Interpre¬ 
tation  and  Adaptation  Committee? 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  5 

MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS’  DIVISION 
Home  Furnishings  Divisional  Meeting 

Exhibit  Room  2 

Csdl  to  Order:  Address  hy  Chsurman. 

The  Effect  of  Lower  Price  Lines  on  Home  Furnish¬ 
ings  Departments. 

Merchandising  Problems  in  Home  Furnishings  in 
1931. 

Developing  An  Effective  Merchandise  Control  in 
Home  Furnishings. 

How  Can  We  Make  a  Profit  in  Home  Furnishings? 
Preventing  inventory  Shortages. 

The  Situation  in  Floor  Coverings. 

1.  The  Retailer’s  Point  of  View. 

2.  The  Manufacturer’s  Point  of  View. 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  FEB.  5 

THE  20th  ANNUAL  BANQUET 
Grand  Ballroom 

Reception. 

Invocation. 

Banquet  Service. 

Musical  Program. 

Announcement  of  Election  of  Officers. 

Address. 

Dancing. 


FRIDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  6 

PERSONNEL  GROUP 

General  Session — Southeast  Ballroom 

Theme:  Executive  Training 

Call  to  Order:  Address  by  Cbaimum. 

Maintaining  An  Effective  Executive  Organization. 


FRIDAY  NOON,  FEB.  6 

LUNCHEON  FOR  ALL  DELEGATES  AND 
FASHION  TREND  PRESENTATION 

Grand  Ballroom 

Luncheon  Meeting.  Auspices  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association. 

FASHION  TREND  PRESENTATION 

Under  the  direction  of  the  National  Retsul  Dry  Goods 
Association. 
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Are  Banks  Responsible  for  Check  Alterations 

And  Forgery  Losses? 

Three  hundred  million  dollars  is  the  estimated  total  loss  from  forgeries 
during  1930.  The  Insurance  Bureau  of  the  Association  is  studying  this 
most  undesirable  factor  of  the  business  situation  today  and  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  article  reports  some  of  its  findings.  No  retailer  can  afford  to  disregard 
this  problem,  or  to  postpone  arranging  for  adequate  protection. 


Many  people  appear  honestly  to  believe  that  their 
banks  are  solely  responsible  for  any  or  all  mis¬ 
haps  to  their  checks.  They  will  probably  con¬ 
tinue  to  believe  that  all  responsibility  rests  with  the 
bank  until  they,  or  an  associate,  suffer  a  loss.  How¬ 
ever,  when  this  happens  and  the  court  decides  that 
the  responsibility  is  theirs  and  not  the  bank’s,  they 
will  probably  take  measures  to  safeguard  their  re¬ 
sources. 

The  bank  is  only  a  depository  for  funds  and  acts 
as  agent  to  pay  out  certain  of  these  funds  on  demand 
of  the  depositor,  and  cannot  reasonably  be  expected 
to  assume  responsibility  for  acts,  or  actions,  which  they 
cannot  govern. 

No  bank  can  hold  up  payment  on  all  checks  passing 
through  their  hands  until  these  checks  are  verified.  If 
they  attempted  to  do  this,  all  business  would  stop. 
They,  therefore,  take  a  specimen  of  their  depositors 
signature,  and  compare  the  signature  on  the  checks 
with  this  specimen.  If  they  correspond,  the  check  is 
passed  for  payment. 

The  bank  accepting  the  check  for  deposit  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  know  to  whom  the  check  is  issued  or  for 
what  amount,  and  if  a  depositor  of  theirs  hands  them 
your  check  for  deposit  and  the  bank  suffers  a  loss 
thereby,  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  the  bank 
can  hold  you  responsible  for  the  full  amount.  They 
have  taken  the  necessary  care  and  are  reasonably  sure 
of  the  idenity  of  their  depositor  before  crediting  his 
account  with  your  check,  and  as  this  is  the  customary 
thing  to  do,  the  law  will  sustain  them  in  asking  you 
to  assume  the  responsibility. 

Reasons  For  Holding  Maker  Responsible 
The  law  further  says  that  one  must  assume  certain 
obligations  when  writing  a  check.  It  says  that  one 
shall  write  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  cannot  easily  be 
altered.  If  it  were  possible  to  write  a  check  in  this 
way,  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  for  various 
manufacturers  to  develop  check  writing  machines  and 
safety  paper,  and  although  both  of  these  devices  are 
used  by  a  large  majority  of  business  houses,  losses 
are  still  increasing  at  an  alarming  rate.  This  being 
the  case,  are  the  makers  of  checks  using  due  diligence  ? 
What  constitutes  due  diligence?  The  fact  that  an 
alteration  has  occurred  indicates  that  the  check  has 
not  been  writen  in  a  manner  that  defies  alteration. 

A  survey  of  a  number  of  court  decisions  holding 
the  maker  responsible  give  the  following  reasons  for 
reaching  this  decision ; 

The  check  was  carelessly  drawn. 

The  maker  did  not  show  proper  dilgence  in 


handling  this  check  to  an  unknown  person. 

The  maker  was  negligent  in  leaving  his  check 
book  lying  around. 

The  maker  signed  his  checks  in  blank  and  left 
them  in  charge  of  an  employee. 

The  maker  did  not  use  due  diligence  in  seeing 
that  the  check  was  sent  to  the  proper  person. 

The  alteration  was  so  well  done  as  not  to  be 
detected  by  the  naked  eye. 

The  forged  signature  was  so  well  done  2S  to 
correspond  with  the  specimen  copy  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  bank. 

The  criminal  who  passed  the  check  had  pre¬ 
viously  established  his  identity  with  the 
bank. 

The  bank  showed  due  diligence  by  calling  the 
maker’s  office  to  verify  the  check  and  a  con- 
fererate  of  the  criminal  answered  the  phone. 

The  maker  was  negligent  in  not  checking  over 
his  cancelled  vouchers  immediately  upon 
receipt  of  same  from  the  bank. 

Should  your  name  be  forged  as  a  maker  of  the  check 
and  your  bank  cashed  it,  they  would  certainly  be  re¬ 
sponsible,  but  you  may  be  called  upon  to  prove  in 
court  that  the  signature  was  a  forgery.  As  the  burden 
of  proof  is  on  you,  you  would  have  to  hire  handwriting 
experts  to  substantiate  your  statement. 

They,  like  any  other  class  of  men,  differ  in  opinion 
and  proof  of  forgery  is  sometimes  very  difficult, 
should  you  succeed  in  proving  to  the  jury,  that  it  is 
a  forgery,  you  would  win  your  case,  but  what  has  it 
cost  you? — Time,  lawyers’  and  handwriting  experts 
fees  and  Court  costs,  which  represent  in  most  cases 
a  substantial  sum.  The  premium  paid  for  the  forgery 
bond  relieves  you  of  all  this  responsibility  and  pays 
the  loss  when  it  occurs.  If  any  alteration  or  forged 
endorsement  is  made  on  your  bonafide  check  and  your 
bank  cashes  it,  you  would  have  to  prove  neglect  on 
their  part  in  order  to  collect.  What  constitutes  neglect 
is  rather  difficult  to  describe. 

Typical  Cases 

Our  store  members  will  doubtless  be  interested  ip 
the  following  reports  bearing  on  check  losses: 

In  papers  numbered  27735  and  27736  in  the  office 
of  the  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  is  recorded  the  following  case: 

1.  Complainant — Nigara  Fire  Insurance 
Company. 
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2.  Defendants — National  City  Bank  of  New 
York  and  the  National  Bank  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  New  York. 

3.  Number  of  Checks — Thirty-six  (36). 

4.  Amount  Involved — $44,690.05. 

5.  Cause  of  Action — Forgery  of  Endorse¬ 
ments. 

6.  Grounds  of  Suit — Bank’s  Guarantee  (?) 
of  all  prior  endorsements. 

7.  Grounds  of  Defense  by  Banks — De¬ 
positors  must  prove  a  forgery  in  court  of 
law  before  banks  can  be  held  liable. 

8.  Second  Ground  of  Defense — By  showing 
any  negligence  upon  part  of  depositor 
the  banks  could  get  a  judgment,  even  if 
forgery  was  proved. 

9.  Standing  of  Plaintiff — Fifteen  million 
dollar  corporation.  Three-quarters  of 
million  on  deposit  in  banks.  Not  a  seeker 
of  credit  or  banking  accommodations. 

10.  Standing  of  Defendants — Two  of  the 
largest  banks  in  America.  Best  legal 
talent  in  the  world  available  for  them. 

11.  Result  of  Litigation — Case  compromised 
out  of  Court.  Depositor  takes  a  large 
loss  rather  than  go  through  court  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

12.  Length  of  time  money  was  tied  up — 
four  years  on  some  checks.  Less  time  on 
others. 

Under  date  of  September  11,  1929,  the  newspapers 
reported  the  filing  of  nine  suits  by  the  Detroit  Piston 
Ring  Company  against  the  American  State  Bank  (its 
depository)  several  Detroit  banks  and  others,  to  re¬ 
cover  $29,768.07  through  the  forgery  of  endorsements 
on  415  checks.  Counsel  for  the  depositor  is  proceed¬ 
ing  on  the  contention  that  the  banks  honored  the  en¬ 
dorsements  on  the  checks  at  their  own  risk  and  are 
responsible  for  the  loss,  but  the  banks  deny  liability. 
This  case  will  no  doubt  remain  in  the  courts  of  trial 
and  appeal  for  several  years,  in  the  meanwhile,  the 
depositor  is  minus  the  use  of  $30,000. 

The  New  York  Law  Journal,  under  date  of  Decem¬ 
ber  3,  1929,  recites  an  action  in  which  Tucker  Anthony 
&  Company  of  New  York  suffered  a  loss  in  the  amount 
of  $14,682.50  through  the  forgery  of  a  series  of  checks. 
The  forgeries  occurred  in  1921  and  the  decision  of  a 
court  of  appeals  is  dated  Noveiliber  19,  1929.  Regard¬ 
less  of  the  outcome  of  the  case,  here  is  litigation  and 
legal  expense  of  undoubtedly  great  cost,  spread  over  a 
considerable  period  of  years. 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Banker’s  Association, 
recites  the  action  of  T.  Tobias  &  Son  of  Knoxville, 
Tennessee  against  the  City  National  Bank  in  Tennessee 
on  account  of  a  certain  check  which  has  been  altered 
to  make  the  payee  “bearer.”  The  bank  denied  liability 
claiming  that  there  was  nothing  suspicious  on  the  face 
of  the  check  and  no  evidence  of  erasure  or  alteration 
which  might  have  placed  the  teller  upon  his  guard. 
The  attorney  for  the  Tobias  interests  claimed  that  the 
bank  had  been  negligent,  inasmuch  as  the  handwriting 

Continued 


on  the  check  was  different  from  that  of  any  one  em¬ 
ployed  by  his  company,  and  also  since  the  records 
showed  that  his  company  had  never  drawn  checks  pay¬ 
able  to  “bearer.”  Tobias  &  Son  enjoyed  a  credit  rating 
considerably  in  excess  of  $100,000.  This  bank  was  its 
depository  and  was  carrying  many  thousands  of  dollars 
of  its  paper.  The  Judge  of  Chancery  Court  decided 
unequivocably  in  favor  of  the  bank  and  assessed  the 
costs  against  Tobias.  In  its  opinion,  the  court  stated  in 
part,  “that  the  check  at  the  time  of  its  issuance  was  new 
and  clean  and  bore  no  sort  of  evidence  of  having  been 
altered  or  erased  in  any  way  and  there  was  nothing  in 
its  appearance  or  on  its  face  to  indicate  irregularities 
or  put  defendant  upon  notice  of  any  change  or  altera¬ 
tion.  “On  the  hearing  of  the  case,  the  chancellor  was 
of  opinion  that  the  complainants  were  not  entitled  to 
any  recovery,  and  dismissed  the  bill  with  costs.”  Im¬ 
mediately  an  appeal  from  Jhe  above  decision  was  taken 
by  Tobias  &  Son  to  the  Tennessee  Court  of  Civil  Ap¬ 
peals.  The  lower  court  was  sustained  in  the  most  un¬ 
equivocal  language  favoring  the  City  National  Bank. 

Defalcations  May  Be  Series  of  Small  Checks 

Recently  a  loss  was  sustained  by  a  world-wide  rubber 
tire  concern  in  its  California  branch.  The  loss  was  $141, 
000,  yet  no  check  in  its  chain  was  over  $3,000.  The 
defalcations  extended  over  a  period  of  three  years.  The 
checks  were  drawn  to  the  order  of  a  fictitious  payee 
and  there  was  considerable  question  whether  or  not  the 
depositor  under  such  circumstances  might  have  main¬ 
tained  an  action  for  recovery  against  the  bank,  because 
the  authorities  on  that  question  in  the  United  States 
are  divided,  six  states  holding  that  the  depositor  may 
recover  and  six  states  plus  one  of  the  Federal  Courts 
holding  that  the  depositor  may  not  recover  However, 
the  company  carries  a  forgery  bond  and  this  element 
of  litigation  was  eliminated. 

Under  date  of  April  11,  1930,  the  Boston  Traveler 
reports  in  its  news  columns  forgeries  of  between  forty 
and  sixty  thousand  dollars  from  the  Cabot  Candy  Com¬ 
pany  of  Boston  by  an  ex-bookkeeper  of  that  company. 
Results  of  an  audit  by  public  accountant  discloses  that 
the  bookkeeper  had  taken  numerous  bank  deposits  slips, 
bank  books,  cancelled  checks  and  other  evidence,  which 
practically  precludes  the  possibility  of  recovery  from 
the  banks  of  deposit,  because  of  the  inability  to  pro¬ 
duce  evidence  of  forgery.  Nevertheless,  an  affidavit 
would  be  sufficient  to  recover  under  a  forgery  bond. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  bookkeeper  who  com¬ 
mitted  the  forgeries  was  a  woman  who  was  found 
guilty  of  forgery  on  six  counts  in  March,  1925.  Her 
employers  at  that  time,  who  suffered  a  loss  of  $28,000, 
brought  suit  against  the  Boylston  National  Bank  on 
the  grounds  that  the  bank  was  liable  in  cashing  checks 
forged  with  his  name.  The  bank  denied  liability  and 
the  litigation  is  still  pending.  The  bank  has  won  the 
case  at  every  trial  thus  far,  by  showing  that  the  deposi¬ 
tor  was  careless  in  not  properly  checking  up  on  his 
account. 

Business  men  are  often  of  the  opinion  that  because 
they  spread  their  bank  balances  over  a  group  of  banks, 
or  maintain  only  a  small  deposit  in  any  single  bank  at 
a  given  time  that  they  thus  Wome  quite  free  from  the 
hazard  of  forgery.  It  is  therefore  pertinent  to  draw 
attention  to  the  case  of  the  Pullman  Company,  which 
on  page  43 
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Operating  Costs  of  Women’s  Alteration  Workrooms 

in  Medium  Sized  Stores 

A  Study  by  the  Store  Managers’  Division 


WHAT  is  the  average  cost  of  operating  women’s 
alteration  workrooms?  What  percentage  of  the 
total  sales  of  the  selling  department  should  go 
towards  salaries  and  wages  for  workroom  employees? 
What  is  a  fair  or  normal  relationship  Ijetween  the 
total  income  received  from  customers  in  the  form  of 
alteration  charges  and  the  total  sales  of  the  selling 
departments  ? 

Reliable  answers  to  questions  of  this  kind,  were 
they  available,  would  assist  store  managers  directly  in 
measuring  intelligently  the  productiveness  of  their 
women’s  alteration  workrooms.  While  information  of 
this  character  is  greatly  needed,  unfortunately  the  lack 
of  uniformity  in  accounting  methods,  the  difference 
in  store  policy  and  practice,  and  the  conditions  peculiar 
to  individual  concerns  make  the  collection  of  compar¬ 
able  cost  information  exceedingly  difficult  if  not  im¬ 
possible  of  achievement. 

Purpose  of  Study 

Frequent  requests  from  stores,  particularly  medium¬ 
sized  concerns,  for  cost  information  on  women’s  alter¬ 
ations  prompted  this  study,  in  an  attempt  to  obtain 
some  representative  facts  which  might  serve  as  a 
guide  to  stores  in  analyzing  the  relative  efficiency  of 
their  workroom  operation.  The  stores  considered  in 
this  survey  are  confined  to  those  concerns  doing  a 
total  annual  volume  of  business  of  approximately  one 
to  two  million  dollars.  Inquiries  were  made  of  a  limited 
number  of  stores  in  this  group,  which  were  requested 
to  submit  statistics  on  their  total  workroom  cost  and 
on  the  relationship  of  workroom  salaries  and  wages  to 
the  sales  of  the  parent  department.  Constructive  re¬ 
plies  were  received  from  some  twelve  concerns,  and  the 
information  thus  collected  is  analyzed  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  table,  which  presents  figures  on  total  cost,  labor 
expense,  alteration  sales,  and  net  cost  of  women’s  alter¬ 
ation  workrooms  expressed  in  percentage  of  total  sales 
of  selling  departments. 

Certain  general  observations  may  be  drawn  which 
will  be  of  interest  and  possible  assistance  to  stores  in 
comparing  the  experiences  of  these  stores  with  their 
own  workroom  operations. 


Total  Workroom  Cost 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  workroom  cost  as  ex¬ 
perienced  by  these  stores  in  1929  ranges  from  2.09 
per  cent  to  6.8  per  cent.  A  similar  variation  in  cost  is 
experienced  for  the  year  1930.  In  attempting  to  aver¬ 
age  these  cost  percentages,  consideration  must  be  given 
to  the  various  items  of  expense  which  each  store  charges 
against  its  alteration  workroom.  While  each  store 
naturally  includes  payroll  expense  in  its  operating  costs, 
the  practice  with  regard  to  charging  for  materials,  sup¬ 
plies,  rent  and  other  general  overhead  expense  varies 
considerably. 

It  is  seen,  for  example,  that  one  store  includes  only 
labor  costs,  while  two  stores  include  only  labor  and  sup¬ 
ply  expense  in  determining  total  workroom  expense. 
Other  stores  charge  the  workroom  directly  with  such 
expenses  as  rental,  heat,  light,  and  power,  plant  and 
equipment,  as  well  as  the  usual  expenses  of  labor,  ma¬ 
terials  and  supplies. 

Considering  these  differences  in  practice,  it  appears 
that  4  per  cent  of  the  total  sales  of  the  selling  depart¬ 
ment  may  he  regarded  as  a  fair  or  average  gross  cost 
for  women’s  alteration  workrooms.  While  sufficient 
figures  are  not  available  to  arrive  at  a  common  cost 
percentage  for  the  year  1930,  it  should  he  noted  that  a 
slight  increase  in  cost  was  experienced  in  1930  over  1929 
by  three  of  the  four  stores  submitting  figures  for  both 
years.  For  those  stores  reporting  1930  figures  the 
average  gross  cost  closely  approximates  5  per  cent. 

Payroll  Expense 

In  1929  the  workroom  payroll  expense  for  these 
stores  varies  from  1.9  per  cent  to  5.1  per  cent  of  total 
sales.  While  2.8  per  cent  is  the  median  figure,  it  ap- 
jjears  that  the  average  payroll  expense  for  stores  in  this 
group  is  approximately  3  per  cent  of  total  sales.  Suffi¬ 
cient  figures  are  not  available  for  1930  to  draw  any 
conclusions,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  two  of  the 
three  stores  reporting  apparently  have  experienced  an 
increase  in  payroll  expense  of  approximately  one-half 
of  one  per  cent  as  compared  to  1929, 

Other  Expense 

While  not  sj^ifically  requested  in  the  inquiry,  a  few 
concerns  submitted  cost  percentages  for  other  items  of 
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expense  encountered.  For  example,  the  supply  expense 
for  these  stores,  expressed  in  percentage  of  total  sales, 
is: 


Store  No. 

1929 

1930 

1 

‘  .09% 

.13% 

2 

.03% 

3 

.08% 

9 

.1% 

Store  No,  3  also  reports  expenses  for  Plant  and 
Equipment  cost,  and  for  Light,  Heat  and  Power  as 
.16  per  cent  and  .04  per  cent  respectively.  Other  item¬ 
ized  expenses  in  addition  to  labor  cost  for  1929  as 
reported  by  Store  No.  7  include:  Rental,  .99  per  cent; 
Materials,  ,06  per  cent ;  Administrative,  .2  per  cent  and 
Miscellaneous,  .27  per  cent. 

Alteration  Sales 

An  analysis  of  the  sales  collected  from  customers  in 
form  of  alteration  charges  in  1929,  expressed  in 
percentage  of  total  sales  of  selling  department,  shows 
a  variation  of  3.91  per  cent  from  Store  No.  1,  reporting 
the  lowest  percentage  of  sales,  to  Store  No.  11,  report¬ 
ing  the  highest.  The,  average  amount  collected  from 
alteration  charges  appears  to  be  3.1  per  cent  of  total 
sales.  The  percentage  collected  in  1930  varies  from 


2.52  per  cent  to  6.8  per  ’cent,  with  the  average  being 
approximately  4.2  per  cent  of  total  sales.  This  indi¬ 
cates  an  increase  in  alteration  sales  of  approximately 
1  per  cent  for  1930  over  1929. 

Net  Cost  of  Alterations 

The  average  net  loss  encountered  by  these  stores  in 
operating  the  women’s  alteration  workrooms  in  1929  is 
per  cent,  whereas  the  average  loss  for  those  stores 
reporting  figures  for  1930  is  approximately  .93  per 
cent,  an  increase  of  four-hundredths  of  one  per  cent. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  Store  No.  11 
reports  the  highest  gross  cost  for  both  1929  and  1930, 
the  high  percentage  of  income  which  it  collects  from 
its  customers  on  alteration  sales  brings  its  net  costs 
down  to  an  average  fig^ure.  Although  Store  No.  7,  which 
reports  a  high  gross  cost,  collects  from  alteration  sales 
much  above  the  average  for  all  stores,  its  net  cost  for 
1929  and  for  1930  is  considerably  higher  than  that  of 
Store  No.  11. 

Additional  Facts 

A  previous  study  of  the  nature  and  character  of  work¬ 
rooms,  conducted  by  the  Store  Managers’  Division, 
provides  additional  information  on  the  operation  of 
women’s  alteration  workrooms.  While  this  preceding 


WOMEN’S  ALTERATION  WORKROOMS 
OPERATING  COSTS 


(Costs  expressed  in  percentage  of  total  sales  of  selling  department) 
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A  Series  of  Articles  Published  by  The 

MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS’  DIVISION 


The  Technique  of  Buying 

By  Jay  D.  Runkle,  Wm.  Hengerer  Company,  Buffalo,  New  York 

Editor's  Note:  In  the  Outline  of  Buying  Methods,  Mr.  Runkle  has  presented 
in  summary  form  the  general  considerations  necessary  to  improved  technique  in 
buying.  This  outline  is  reproduced  below  in  the  hope  that  it  will  add  greater 
emphasis  to  the  points  covered.  Improved  methods  in  buying — in  selection  of 
merchandise — is  perhaps  the  most  important  problem  facing  retail  merchants  today, 
yet  there  is  practically  no  literature  available  on  the  subject.  The  following  article 
makes  a  very  valuable  and  certainly  a  most  welcome  contribution  to  this  phase 
of  merchandising. 

OUTLINE  OF  BUYING  METHODS 


I.  Summarize  the  orders  of  the  previous  year. 

II.  Study  all  the  significant  experience  of  the  previous 
year. 

III.  Outline  a  model  stock  plan  by — 

1.  Classification. 

2.  Price  lines. 

IV.  Buying  technique — 

1.  Buy  at  home  as  much  as  possible,  particularly 
for  advance. 

A.  Advantages  in  home  buying: 

a.  More  time  available  for  selection. 

b.  Records  handy  for  reference. 

c.  Possible  to  have  assistants  and  salespeople 
take  part  in  the  selection. 

d.  Buyer  has  entire  store  personnel  and  re¬ 
sources  at  his  command. 

e.  Gains  good  will  of  salesmen. 

2.  Control  the  interview  and  direct  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  merchandise  so  far  as  practicable. 

A.  Know  definitely  what  retail  price  lines  you 
are  going  to  buy  to  and  what  the  cost  price 
limits  are  for  each. 

B.  Have  the  merchandise  laid  out  by  classi¬ 
fications  and  retail  price  linu. 

C.  Separate  each  retail  price  line  into  three 
groups : 

a.  “Sure-fire”  items. 

b.  Doubtful  items. 

c.  Undesirable  items. 

D.  Remove  all  undesirable  items  before  going 
to  the  next  price  line. 

E.  Go  through  each  price  line  in  this  manner. 

F.  Then  lay  out  the  "Sure-fire”  items  by  price 
lines  to  see  how  they  look  together  and  to 


see  if  the  selection  is  well-rounded  and  in 
the  right  proportions. 

G.  Discard  from  the  “Sure-fire”  items  if  nec¬ 
essary  to  reduce  in  any  price  line,  or  draw 
from  the  best  of  the  doubtful  items  if  nec¬ 
essary  to  add. 

H.  Arrange  the  items  in  order  of  desir¬ 
ability  so  that  the  order  may  be  cut  down 
later  by  eliminating  the  least  desirable  end 
numbers. 

I.  Do  not  start  writing  the  order  imtil  the  se¬ 
lection  is  completed. 

3.  Write  up  the  order  YOURSELF  as  soon  as 

the  selection  has  been  completed. 

A.  Orders  are  primarily  for  two  purposes: 

a.  For  the  resource  to  use  in  filling  the 
order  and  for  his  reference. 

b.  For  your  own  reference  and  to  enable  you 
to  summarize  your  purchases  for  any 
given  period. 

B.  Advantages  of  writing  your  own  orders: 

a.  You  are  more  familiar  with  your  order 
blanks  than  the  salesman  and  so  can  write 
the  order  more  intelligently  for  future 
reference.  The  average  salesman  thinks 
only  in  terms  of  his  own  needs  in  fillit^f 
the  order,  and  not  at  all  in  terms  of  your 
needs  for  reference. 

C.  Indicate  the  merchandise  classification  as  a 
heading  at  the  beginning  of  the  order  and 
when  you  start  a  new  classification.  Use 
separate  sheets  for  each  classification  so 
far  as  practicable. 

D.  Put  the  items  down  in  order  of  desirability 
in  each  price  line.  Most  desirable  first. 

E.  Make  the  description  mean  something. 

The  most  significant  information  regard¬ 
ing  each  item  should  be  put  down  in  a 
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clear  cut  manner.  Do  not  abbreviate  too 
much. 

F.  Indicate  the  retail  price  for  each  item,  at 
least  on  the  blue  copy  of  the  order.  If  you 
really  buy  to  price  lines  this  method  of  re¬ 
tailing  is  essential. 

G.  Do  not  over-crowd  the  order  blank. 

Paper  is  much  less  expensive  than  mis¬ 
takes  and  misunderstandings. 

H.  Write  up  the  order  as  soon  as  the  selection 
is  completed. 

All  this  may  be  done  more  advantageous¬ 
ly  when  you  have  the  merchandise  right 
before  you  and  the  salesman  present  to 
give  information  and  advice.  Do  not  take 
notes  and  expect  to  write  up  the  order 
later.  This  is  double  work — besides  your 
notes  get  “cold.” 

4.  Summarize  the  order  to  see  how  well  it  fits 
into  your  model  stock  plan  before  confirming. 

5.  Hold  all  advance  orders  in  a  particular  class  of 
merchandise  until  you  have  seen  all  comparable 
lines  and  confirm  all  such  advance  orders  at 
one  time. 

V.  New  York  buying: 

The  following  steps  should  be  followed  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  New  York  buying  trip: 

1.  Make  a  buying  plan  in  advance  on  plan  sheets. 

2.  This  plan  should  be  in  process  two  or  three 
weeks  before  time  to  leave. 

3.  Inform  the  merchandise  representative  in  the 
New  York  Office  of  your  coming  long  enough 
in  advance  so  that  he  may  be  on  the  lookout 
for  merchandise  for  you.  Send  him  your  buy¬ 
ing  plan  if  possible.  Have  him  work  on  special 
assignments  for  you  in  advance. 

4.  When  you  arrive  in  New  York  consult  with  the 
New  York  Office  representatives  the  first  day. 
Sit  down  and  talk  things  over. 

5.  Examine  all  New  York  Office  merchandise 
offerings  before  going  out  into  the  market. 

6.  Visit  the  New  York  retail  stores  the  first  day 
if  possible. 


7.  Interview  salesmen  in  the  office  the  second  day 
until  noon.  Let  the  fact  that  you  will  do  this 
be  known. 

8.  Route  your  marketing  before  leaving  so  far 
as  possible. 

9.  In  selecting  and  ordering  follow  the  same  pro¬ 
cedure  as  at  home. 

10.  Get  acquainted  with  the  chief  executives  of  the 
firms  with  which  you  deal. 

11.  Visit  at  least  two  or  three  new  resources  each 
trip  whether  you  buy  or  not. 

12.  Do  not  place  any  orders,  except  emergency  fill- 
in  orders,  until  you  have  covered  the  market  in 
the  classification  you  are  working. 

VI.  Guides  in  buying: 

1.  Test  out  unknown  and  untried  items  in  a  small 
way  first — see  if  they  “sizzle.” 

2.  Keep  records  on  items  you  may  need  to  buy 
in  large  quantities  Certain  staples  lend  them¬ 
selves  well  to  record  keeping  also. 

3.  Use  Merchandise  Needed  Slips  and  Call  Slips 
for  keeping  stock  filled  in. 

4.  Watch  the  movement  of  merchandise  carefully 
by  some  means  or  other,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  new  untried  merchandise. 

5.  Watch  reorders  carefully. 

In  all  novelty  and  style  merchandise  there  are 
turning  points  which  must  be  anticipated.  The 
more  radical  the  style,  the  sharper  the  turn  is 
apt  to  be. 

Be  careful  about  repeating  in  a  large  way  on 
style  or  novelty  items  that  were  “Big”  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  All  too  frequently  the  markdowns 
on  the  LAST  REORDER  wipe  out  the  profits 
on  the  whole  item. 

6.  Do  not  fail  to  summarize  and  use  the  filled 
orders  for  reference. 

Past  records  are  guides  to  the  future,  val¬ 
uable  guides,  but,  of  course,  they  must  be  in¬ 
terpreted  in  light  of  present  and  probable  future 
tendencies  and  modified  to  meet  those  con¬ 
ditions.  Success  in  any  field  is  the  reward  of 
constant  vigilancy. 


The  Technique  of  Buying  For  Retail  Stores 


Almost  every  phase  of  retail  store  operations  has  been 
covered  by  speakers  and  writers,  except  one.  Little  or 
nothing  has  been  said  about  the  methods  that  buyers 
use  in  the  selecting  and  buying  of  merchandise.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  if  there  is  any  one  factor  in  the 
whole  field  of  store  operations  that  more  vitally  affects 
the  profits  or  the  good  will  volume  of  an  institution. 
Careful  selection  of  merchandise,  correct  buying,  are 
the  very  foundation  stones  of  successful  store  keeping. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  essence  of  good  merchandis¬ 
ing  is  to  “Have  the  right  merchandise,  at  the  right  time, 
and  at  the  right  prices.”  The  word  “right”  is  the  key¬ 
note  of  this  statement,  and  like  most  general  statements, 
it  covers  a  multitude  of  sins  as  well  as  good  points. 
It  is  easy  to  talk  about  high-sounding  principles,  but 
it  takes  detailed  and  critical  analysis  to  put  such  prin- 

Conthiucd 


ciples  to  work.  Buyers  have  heard  much  about  what  is 
expected  of  them,  but  pitifully  little  help  has  been  given 
them  in  developing  any  kind  of  technique  in  selecting  or 
buying  merchandise. 

It  is  with  the  hope  of  assisting  buyers  to  arrive  at 
some  more  efficient  methods  of  selecting  and  buying 
merchandise  that  this  article  is  written.  Many  buyers 
of  different  stores  have  been  observed  in  the  various 
markets  as  well  as  in  the  sample  rooms  of  stores  and 
hotels.  Notes  have  been  made  on  their  good  points 
and  their  faults.  This  is  written  with  the  hope  of  sum¬ 
marizing  the  impressions  gained  through  these  con¬ 
tacts  with  buying  problems  and  to  at  least  start  the 
thinking  of  buyers  along  the  lines  of  organizing  their 
buying  efforts. 

But  it  should  be  said  in  the  beginning  that  there  can 
on  page  52 
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Promoting  tlie  Store 

Articles  Published  by  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 


What  of  1931  ? 


By  Herbert  S.  Waters,  Sales  &  Advertising  Director, 
James  McCreery  &  Company,  New  York  City 


There  certainly  is  little  to  substantiate  optimism 
that  a  general  and  material  betterment  of  business 
conditions  will  be  effected  during  the  next  few 
months.  While  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  hope  that  business  .  — r- - ^ 

will  pick  up  next  Spring,  you 

can  be  sure  that  it  will  ac-  ?  .  a 

celerate  very  slowly — not  by 

spectacular  jumps.  [  I 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  my  i  ^ 

belief  that  retail  business  is  \X/IKI 

going  to  be  harder  to  secure  Yv  I  IN 

in  January  and  February 
than  in  any  period  we  have 
yet  experienced.  N'everthe- 
repeat, 

“BUSINESS 

be  Sr 

you  go  after 

That  doesn’t  mean  by  ^B 

lamenting,  by  hoping,  by 
praying.  It  means  a  hard 
two-hsted  attack  with  an  out- 
standing  promotion  each 

hand.  means  exerting  ^B 

every  possible  effort  that  can 
be  conceived  towards  the  ,  BjB 

securing  of  enough  additional  ^  ^  ^B^B 

traffic  and  transactions  to  a  ^HBB 

offset  any  loss  in  the  average  m 
sale.  — * — 

Let’s  take  the  imaginary 

little  city  of  Everytmvn.  Maybe  there’s  200,000  intelli¬ 
gent,  hard-working  souls  in  it.  And  let’s  suppose 
there’s  a  half  dozen  good  stores  supplying  a  large  part 
of  their  demand.  Further,  that  Mr  Blank  happens  to 
be  guiding  the  destinies  of  BLANK’S,  one  of  the 
larger  stores  with  a  good  average  clientele  and  a  little 
above-average  sale. 

Since  BLANK’S  are  a  modernly  controlled  store, 
they’ll  enter  1931  with  complete  stocks — properly  valu- 
ated,  with  price  lines  readjusted  to  conform  to  the  new 
levels  of  consumer  demand,  and  with  no  peaks.  They’ll 
have  plenty  of  cash  in  the  bank  instead  of  slow  selling 
merchandise  on  the  shelves — in  order  to  be  able  to 
take  advantage  of  the  great  many  “opportunity  buys” 
sure  to  be  offered  the  first  part  of  19M. 


H... 


Now,  what’s  their  problem?  Since  two  things  will 
be  absolutely  necessary  in  order,  to  produce  a  more 
substantial  net  profit,  they’ll: 

1.  Plan  an  increase 

(ucrpPFPV  volume. 

2.  Plan  a  decrease 
of  operating  ex- 

Tomomm  at  pense. 

ortant  Sale  of  New  Not  a  small  order,  surely, 
/*/*N  A  i  operations  must 

I  tK  S«\.y/\  rw  j  ^  performed  simultaneously. 

,  To  increase  sales  volume. 

00^5  “  J(  BLANK’S  will  have  to  sub- 

mA  stantially  increase  their  num- 

rr.^3^  JKa  BB  t)er  of  transactions.  The  most 

tools  in  securing  this 
increase  are  of  course,  news- 
fli  paper  and  direct-mail  adver- 

aSortscWs  ^B  tising.  Therefore,  perhaps 

^B^l  BLANK’S  will  carefully 

determine  to  add  about  20 
ijT  their  1930  adver- 

tising  figures. 

{B^^^B  they  won’t  designate  this  as 

'  ^B  4^B  Bb  the  grand,  old  bewhiskered 

'  ^B  ^^B^B  clearance  month.  Certainly 

,  they  realize  by  now  that 
people  are  growing  tired  of 
— XiJIi —  endless  clearances  —  that 

stores  gain  sales  by  promot¬ 
ing  best  sellers  and  not  buyer’s  mistakes.  Hence, 
BLANK’S  w’ill  plan  26  major  promotions  for  the  26 
January  selling  days.  Their  promotions  will  be  of  two 
types : 

1.  Timely  promotions  of  regular-priced  mer¬ 
chandise. 

2.  Presentations  of  “opportunity  buys.” 

(Both  accompanied  on  suitable  merchandise  with  a 
liberal  extension  of  credit  along  intelligent  lines.) 

Needless  to  say,  BLANK’S  are  going  to  eliminate 
those  old  time,  nonprofitable  ads,  containing  an  unin¬ 
telligible  gathering  of  miscellaneous  merchandise  items, 
without  the  least  consideration  of  store-wide  message 
and  timeliness,  fashion  or  price  appeal.  Surely  they 
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won’t  run  a  single  ad  without  a  predetermined  plan  of 
sales  possibilities  and  co-ordinated  sales  effort  to  secure 
definite  next-day  returns  at  a  definite  net  profit.  Most 
certainly  they  won’t  countenance  even  a  wee  blah-blah 
institutional  ad — that  merely  announces  that  SPRING 
is  coming — with  the  accompaniment  of  twittering  birds 
in  an  acrobatic  layout. 

Let’s  get  back  to  those  26  promotions.  BLANK’S 
will  select  those  26  departments  of  its  store  that  lend 
themselves  most  readily  to  volume  returns.  One  by 
one,  Mr.  George  Blanks,  the  president,  will  call  in  each 
of  the  26  buyers.  He’ll  set  a  date  with  each  of  Ae 
buyers  for  a  real  big  promotion  of  her  best  selling 
classification.  He’ll  check  to  see  that  the  buyer  has  an 
ample  quantity  of  merchandise  on  hand. 

That  she  has  combed  the  market  for  any  additional 
out-of-the-ordinary  values  that  can  be  added  to  this 
price  zone:  that  each  promotion  is  properly  supported 
with  prominent  window  space  and  posters  in  th«  store 
and  elevators:  that  increased  floor  space  is  assigned: 
that  everyone  in  the  store  is  acquainted  with  the  facts 
of  the  event:  that  every  possible  effort  is  made  to  put 
up  the  particular  department  occupying  the  spKJt-light, 
so  that  it  not  only  secures  a  next-<fay  volume  but 
establishes  a  definite  permanent  impression:  that  suffi¬ 
cient  extra  sales  people  are  properly  trained. 

Two  weeks  after  each  event,  Mr.  Blanks  will  be  seen 
interviewing  the  buyers  again.  This  time  to  make  sure 
that  there  are  no  promotional  remainders.  No  anti¬ 
climax  inventory  will  be  taken  and  plans  immediately 
made  to  clear  stocks  of  left-overs. 


And  likewise,  right  through  February.  Take  time 
this  month  to  inaugurate  a  strong  drive  for  new  charge 
customers — and  to  revive  inactive  accounts.  Hammer 
hard  on  home  furnishing  business — I  believe  that  these 
departments  have  strong  possibilities  for  increased  vol¬ 
ume  in  February,  if  properly  promoted. 

Certainly  every  store  should  show  a  big  sales  gain 
in  MARCH.  Easter  falls  on  April  5th,  instead  of 
April  21st  as  in  1930.  This  means  early  promotion  of 
Spring  apparel  and  home  furnishing.  Keep  the  pro¬ 
motional  thought  well  in  mind  in  March.  Instead  of 
running  a  series  of  advertisements  of  purely  fashion 
— prestige  nature,  without  definite  merchandise  or 
prices,  plan  an  outstanding  promotion  in  your  inter¬ 
mediate  price  ranges  in  each  important  ready  to  wear 
and  accessory  department.  Center  these  promotions  on 
regular,  best  selling  price  classifications.  Stress  the 
fashion  apparel  of  each  event.  (Note  the  coat,  adver¬ 
tisement  reproduced.) 

I  could  go  on  for  hours — ^but  this  sort  of  thing  isn’t 
NEWS  to  you.  Yet  the  peculiar  thing  is  that  thousands 
of  stores  all  over  the  country  still  ignore  these  methods 
— used  by  America’s  most  successful  stores:  still  sit 
back  and  weep  about  depression:  still  advertypographi- 
cal  nightmares :  still  fill  costly  newspaper  space  with  the 
same  uninteresting  announcements  and  trite  phrases: 
still  wail  about  the  lack  of  customers  when,  in  truth, 
they  have  made  no  real,  hard-hitting  effort  to  secure 
these  customers. 


1930  YEAR  BOOK 

Sales  Promotion  Division 

A  bound  volume  containing  all  1930  issues  of  the  Data 
Book.  Some  of  the  subjects  constructively  discussed 
are  sales  planning  problems,  store  promotions,  elimi¬ 
nating  waste  in  advertising,  case  problems,  etc.  All 
phases  of  sound  operation  in  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  have  been  considered. 


Members  of  the  Group  and  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Members,  $4.00 
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The  Controllers’  Forum 


The  Sales  Tax  From  The  Consumers’ 

Viewpoint 


Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  inability 
of  retail  distribution  to  bear  any  further  burden 
in  the  form  of  taxation,  particularly  a  tax  on 
gross  or  net  sales.  The  arguments  against  such  addi¬ 
tional  taxation  have  the  appearance  primarily  of  being 
selfish.  If,  however,  they  are  accompanied  by  evidence, 
or  by  statistics,  especially  such  as  may  have  been 
gathered  by  disinterested  parties,  these  arguments  are 
strengthened  and  the  apparently  selfish  aspect  of  the 
line  of  reasoning  will  be  entirely  dispelled. 

The  Harvard  figures  show  the  trend  of  department 
store  profits  downward  and  definitely  proclaim  the 
futility  of  efforts  to  pass  on  to  the  public  the  increasing 
costs  of  doing  business  through  larger  gross  profits. 
In  other  words,  expenses  have  increased  during  the 
past  few  years  to  a  greater  extent  than  has  gross  profit. 
Would  it  not  be  fair  to  say  then  that  gross  profit  could 
not  be  increased  further  to  cover  extra  expense  in  the 
way  of  a  Sales  Tax  added  to  the  present  operating 
costs  ? 

Here  is  what  a  disinterested  authority  has  to  say 
on  the  subject  of  department  store  profits: 

Extracts  from — 

HARVARD  REPORT  OF  OPERATING 
RESULTS  OF  DEPARTMENT  STORES  in  1929 

“The  outstanding  characteristic  of  department  store 
performance  in  the  last  few  years  has  been  the  steady 
rise  in  the  percentage  of  total  expense  to  net  sales. 
This  increase  in  the  expense  rate  has  been  accompanied 
by  a  smaller  increase  in  the  rate  of  gross  margin  and 
by  a  fairly  steady  decrease  in  the  rate  of  net  earnings, 
a  decrease  which  appears  both  in  the  net  profit,  which 
reflects  the  earnings  after  charges  for  interest  on  capi¬ 
tal  owned,  and  in  net  gain  which  reflects  “profits”  as 
frequently  understood  by  business  men.  Of  greatest 
significance  in  the  common  figures  presented  in  this 
bulletin  is  the  fact  that  the  tendencies  for  expense  to 
increase  and  for  profit  to  decrease  continued  with 
undiminished  stren^h  in  1929. 

“Since  store  managers,  during  these  years,  presum¬ 
ably  have  been  taking  the  customary  steps  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  expense  and  to  increase  the  rate  of  gross 
margin,  apparently  some  more  drastic  and  thorough¬ 
going  change  in  Ae  management  policies  of  many  of 
these  stores  must  be  made.  It  seems,  also,  that  the 
forces  at  work  are  fundamental  and  pervasive,  tending 


to  affect  stores  of  all  sizes,  and  hence  that  some  major 
external  influences  may  be  involved.  Moreover,  in 
view  of  the  facts  that  the  department  stores  with  sales 
of  $2,000,000  and  over  have  made  no  net  increase  in 
the  average  rate  of  gross  margin  during  the  past  three 
years  and  that  smaller  stores  have  made  only  trifling 
increases,  department  stores  may  have  expanded  the  rate 
of  gross  margin  to  approximately  the  limit  so  that 
further  increases  in  expense  cannot  take  place  without 
eliminating  net  profit.” 

It  has  been  said  that  some  of  the  expenses  of  de¬ 
partment  stores  might  be  reduced  to  the  extent  of  the 
new  tax  burden.  Perhaps  they  could?  Let  us  see! 

The  largest  individual  expense  is  that  of  payroll; 
roughly,  16  per  cent  of  sales.  Suppose  a  1  per  cent 
Sales  Tax  law  were  enacted.  Following  the  idea  of  re¬ 
ducing  present  operating  costs  to  allow  for  the  added 
expense,  salaries  would  be  required  to  take  a  cut  of 
6  per  cent,  in  order  to  reduce  the  present  ratio-to-sales 
by  1  per  cent. 

Based  on  the  figures  of  the  Census  of  Distribution, 
already  released,  the  annual  voliune  of  business  of  de¬ 
partment  and  kindred  stores  for  1929  was  between 
eighteen  and  twenty  billion  dollars. 

AVERAGE  RETAIL  EXPENDITURES 
PER  CAPITA  FOR  CITIES  OF: 

Syracuse,  Trenton,  Pueblo,  El  Paso,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Bremerton,  and  Aberdeen  (Not  ac¬ 
counting  for  some  missing  Chain  Store 
Sales)  . $600.00 

Population  of  Continental  United  States 

122,000,000 

Total  Retail  Expenditure  —  Continental 
United  States  (Allowing  for  Rural  Pop¬ 
ulation  with  less  spending  jjower) 

$50,000,000,000  to  $01,000,000,000. 

In  the  seven  cities  above,  the  sales  of -De¬ 
partment  Stores,  Apparel,  Furniture  and 
Household  Appliance  Stores,  repi<esent 
over  30%  of  the  Total.  The  Sales  for 
those  Stores  for  Continental  United 
States  would  be  thus  approximately 

$18,000,000,000  to  $20,000,000,000. 

On  the  grounds  that  the  annual  sales  volume  per 
employee  is  between  $9,000  and  $10,000,  it  would  ap- 
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pear  then  that  about  2,000,000  people  are  engaged  in 
department  and  kindred  store  work.  A  6  per  cent 
salary  decrease  to  2,000,000  people  would  have  a  very 
sad  effect  on  the  general  economic  condition  at  this 
time  in  the  United  States.  Another  suggestion  has 
been  made:  “Take  the  1  i)er  cent  needed  for  Sales 
Tax  money  from  advertising.”  To  diminish  this  figure 
by  1  per  cent,  means  cutting  the  advertising  appropria¬ 
tion  in  dollars  33  1/3  per  cent.  Can  distribution  afford 
that  now?  Would  any  department  store  expose  its 
tremendous  investments  in  merchandise,  equipment  and 
personnel  to  the  risk  of  obtaining  necessary  volume  to 
cover  “overhead”  with  a  33  1/3  per  cent  decrease  of 
advertising  effort?  The  answer  is  entirely  too  obvious. 

It  has  been  said  over  and  over  again,  that  what  the 
country  needs  is  more  advertising  to  coax  the  con¬ 
sumers’  dollars  from  their  hiding  places  in  the  savings 
banks.  What  the  department  stores  would  like  and 
what  general  distribution  probably  would  welcome  is 
a  cut  of  1/3  in  advertising  space  costs  permitting 
greater  selling  appeal  for  present  day  publicity  expendi¬ 
tures.  But  this  is  not  intended  as  a  hint  to  publishers, 
who  are  probably  grappling  with  their  own  peculiar 
problems  at  this  time.  To  repeat,  any  diminution  of 
advertising  effort  will  tend  to  slow  up  consumption  and 
postpone  the  return  of  the  much  awaited  prosperity 
period  hiding  “around  the  comer.”  Were  the  Sales 
Tax  to  produce  such  a  delay  in  the  resumption  of  good 
business,  would  not  the  consumer  be  touched  vitally? 

Suppose  then  it  were  conceded  that  the  stores  could 
not  bear  the  load,  but  could  and  should  pass  it  on  to 
the  consumer.  That  is  precisely  what  would  happen 
in  any  event,  so  let  tus  see  the  direct  effect  on  the 
consumer.  ' 

The  following  tables  employ  the  figures  of  the  last 
Census  and  the  information  on  retail  distribution  re¬ 
cently  released  through  the  Bureau  of  the  Census : 

Effect  of  Sales  Tax  on  Average  Family 

Effect  of  a  1  per  cent  Sales  Tax  on  the 

Average  Family  in  Each  of  seven  Cities : 

1 — Syracuse.  N.  Y.  2 — Trenton,  N.  J. 

3 — Pueblo,  Cal.  4 — El  Paso,  Texas 

5 — Chicago,  Ill.  6 — Bremerton,  Wash. 

7 — Aberdeen,  Wash.. 

1 —  Syracuse,  N.  Y. : 

Total  Retail  Sales  (Some  chain  store 
figures  missing)  $131,109,298.00 

1%  Tax  would  amount  to  1,311,092.00 
Population  207,007 

Annual  Direct  Tax  to  each  Inhabitant  6.33 
(or)  to  Each  Family  (Basis  4)  25.32 

2 —  Trenton,  N.  J. : 

Total  Retail  Sales  (Some  chain  store 
figures  lacking)  69,775,056.00 

1%  Tax  would  amount  to  697,750.00 
Population  122,610 

Annual  Direct  Tax  to  Each  Inhabitant  5.69 
(or)  to  Each  Family  (Basis  4)  22.76 

3 —  Pueblo,  Col.: 

Total  Retail  Sales  27,772,389.00 

1%  Tax  would  amount  to  277,723.00 
Population  50,102 


Annual  DiWct  Tax  to  each  Inhabitant  5.54 
(or)  to  Each  Family  (Basis  4)  22.16 

4 —  El  Paso,  Texas: 

Total  Retail  Sales  (Some  Chain 
Stores  Lacking)  $49,943,153.00 

1%  Tax  would  amount  to  499,431.00 
Population  101,975 

Annual  Direct  Tax  to  each  Inhabitant  4.89 
(or)  To  Each  Family  (Basis  4)  19.56 

5 —  Chicago,  Ill. : 

Total  Retail  Sales  (Preliminary) 

$2,008,000,000.00 

1%  Tax  would  amount  to  20,080,000.00 
Population  3,375,000 

Annual  Direct  Tax  to  each  Inhabitant  6.54 
(or)  To  Each  Family  (Basis  4)  26.16 

6 —  Bremerton,  Wash. : 

Total  Retail  Sales  7,323,945.00 

1%  Tax  would  amount  to  73,239.00 

Population  10,124 

Annual  Direct  Tax  to  each  Inhabitant  7.23 
(or)  To  Each  Family  (Basis  4)  28.92 

7 —  Aberdeen,  Wash. : 

Total  Retail  Sales  17,964,233.00 

1%  Tax  would  amount  to  179,642.00 

Population  21,718 

Annual  Direct  Tax  to  each  Inhabitant  8.27 
(or)  To  Each  Family  (Basis  4)  33.08 

Since  no  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  factor 
of  sales  within  each  city  to  the  population  of  adjacent 
localities,  and  to  the  factor  of  some  missing  chain 
store  sales,  these  tax  figures  must  not  be  regarded  as 
absolute.  However,  since  the  variations  due  to  the 
above  elements  will  not  be  great,  what  better  ilKistra- 
tions  could  we  have  of  the  effect  of  passing  the  Sales 
Tax  on  to  the  Consumer,  than  the  foregoing? 


EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT  OPENINGS 

STORE  MAN.\GER 

Store  Manager  is  available  with  unusually  broad  general 
business  experience  and  specific  training  in  service  problems, 
building  maintenance  and  expense  control.  One  who  can  point 
to  definite  accomplishments  in  these  phases  of  store  manage¬ 
ment  in  a  leading  corporation  of  the  country.  A-1-31. 

EXECUTIVE 

Available  young  manager,  under  forty,  seeking  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Capable  of  managing  retail  store  doing  around  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollar.s’  business.  Possesses  ex¬ 
perience,  personality  and  character.  Also  has  had  sales  pro¬ 
motion  advertising,  research  and  sales  managership  experi¬ 
ence.  A -2-31. 

PURCHASING  AGENT 

Purchasing  Agent  with  department  store  experience  desires 
a  position.  Willing  to  leave  city,  married  and  thirty  two  years 
of  age.  Excellent  references.  A-3-31. 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE  MANAGER 

Position  as  General  Merchandise  Manager  desired  in  a  store 
doing  two  to  five  million,  preierably  in  the  middle  wCit. 
Eighteen  years  excellent  exim  iciice  including  buying,  divisional 
and  general  merchandising.  Detaileil  information  concerning 
experience  gladly  furnished.  A-4-31. 
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The  1930  Flash  Report  On  Retail  Dry  Goods  Conditions 
Throughout  the  Country 


During  the  past  few  clays  every  store-member  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  has  received  the  form  for  reporting 
1930  business  results.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
procedure  of  past  years  and  the  early  return  of  the 
forms  properly  filled  in  enables  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  to  give  to  the  country  at  large  the  first  author¬ 
itative  report  of  “Retail  Dry  Goods  Conditions”  for 
the  iKist  year. 

Each  year  more  stores  answer  our  request  for  in¬ 
formation  ;  this  year  we  hope  to  have  by  far  the  largest 
number  of  reports  ever  received.  We  are  counting 
on  obtaining  the  reports  of  the  individual  stores  of 
the  groups  and  chains  now  members  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

The  reports  will  come  back  to  the  Congress  without 
revealing  the  name  of  the  stores  giving  the  requested 
information.  There  is  nothing  asked  on  the  Report 
that  would  permit  of  its  being  identified  with  any  par¬ 
ticular  store,  save  the  name  of  the  Staite  and  the 
number  of  the  Federal  Reserve  District.  Self  address¬ 
ed  return  envelopes  are  sent  with  the  blanks,  and  it 
is  requested  that  these  be  used  in  returning  the  reports. 

Besides  the  information  on  sales  volume  for  the 
store  as  a  whole,  we  afe  asking  for  a  list  of  six  de¬ 
partments  that  experienced  material  increases  and  six 


Mortality  In  Retail  Trade 

Mortality  in  Retail  Trade,  by  Edmund  D.  McGarry — 198  pages, 
Price  $3.00.  University  of  Buffalo. 

In  “Mortality  in  Retail  Trade,”  Mr.  McGarry  has 
presented  the  results  of  an  extensive  survey  of  the 
mortality  of  retail  stores  in  Buffalo,  particularly  in 
grocery  stores,  drug  stores,  hardware  stores  and  shoe 
store.  In  his  study  he  presents  not  only  the  number  of 
entrants  into  business,  but  the  number  of  those  going 
out  of  business  over  a  period  of  years,  together  with 
specific  causes  or  reasons  for  their  going  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  It  is  in  their  reasons  for  withdrawal  that  the 
author  has  made  his  chief  contribution. 

He  has  presented  here  a  wealth  of  statistical  facts 
and  from  them  has  drawn  some  very  definite  conclu¬ 
sions  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  chain  stores  on  inde¬ 
pendent  stores  and  the  economic  effects  of  the  high 
mortality  rate  in  retail  organizations.  Through  his 
study  he  points  out  “that  the  chief  reason  for  the  high 
mortality  rate  has  been  the  ease  with  which  the  retail 
business  can  be  entered.  .  .  .  The  new-comers  do 
not  know  the  hazards  of  the  business  they  are  under¬ 
taking.”  He  concludes  his  study  with  the  suggestion 
“that  the  real  remedy  seems  to  lie  in  education — not 
merely  in  the  education  of  the  retailer  in  the  methods 
of  conducting  a  business,  effective  as  that  may  be, 
but  education  of  wholesalers  and  manufacturers  as  to 
the  most  economical  outlets  for  their  goods.” 

The  book,  although  filled  with  a  mass  of  statistical 
data,  is  presented  in  a  very  interesting  and  easily 
read  style.  The  author  gives  evidence  of  having 
drawn  his  conclusions  from  a  very  thorough  study 


that  met  with  material  decreases.  When  the  final  re¬ 
port  will  be  published,  this  information  will  be  shown 
by  states,  enabling  each  store  to  analyze  its  own  depart¬ 
mental  operations  with  the  report  as  a  guide. 

Reports  Must  Be  At  Headquarters  by  January  9th 

We  are  asking  that  all  reports  be  mailed  so  that 
they  will  reach  us  by  January  9th.  If  necessary,  please 
use  air  mail  to  accomplish  this. 

The  tabulation  will  close  on  January  9th,  the  work 
completed  by  noon  January  10th,  giving  the  news¬ 
papers  their  release  for  the  Sunday  papers  on  January 
11th.  A  complete  report  will  be  published  in  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  issue  of  the  The  Bulletin,  showing  in  detail 
the  results  by  Federal  Reserve  Districts  and  by  States, 
also  listing  the  six  departments  generally  experiencing 
sales  increases  and  the  six  departments  generally  show¬ 
ing  sales  recessions.  In  addition  we  will  publish  the 
forecasts  of  various  stores  for  1931  by  States. 

This  Report  will  be  ready  to  send  to  those  request¬ 
ing  it,  on  January  14th.  Send  your  request  now. 

PLEASE  SEE  THAT  WE  GET  A  REPORT 
FROM  YOUR  STORE;  AND  THAT  IT 
REACHES  THE  CONGRESS  BY 
JANUARY  9th. 


and  the  reader  cannot  help  but  be  convinced  that  they 
are  based  upon  a  broad  understanding  of  retail  prob¬ 
lems  which  the  average  merchant  must  face  in  conduct¬ 
ing  a  business  under  present  competitive  conditions. 
The  book  is  strongly  recommended  for  students  of 
distribution,  whether  they  be  those  considering  entering 
the  business  as  a  profession  or  those  actually  operating 
a  store.  t  t  tr 


Profitable  Department  Store  Management 

Profitable  Department  Store  Management,  by  Henry  W. 
Schacter — 207  pages,  Price  $4.00.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York. 

Although  “Profitable  Department  Store  Manage¬ 
ment,”  as  stated  by  the  author,  is  written  with  a  par¬ 
ticular  group  of  department  stores  in  mind — “those 
with  a  sales  volume  of  anywhere  between  $500,000  and 
$2,000,000  a  year” — the  general  principles  and  practices 
which  he  has  outlined  are  just  as  applicable  to  stores 
above  or  below  this  size.  Starting  with  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  store,  Mr.  Schacter  traces  the  complete 
retail  function — budgeting,  purchasing,  departmental 
analyses,  price  lining,  advertising  and  expense  control. 

The  book  is  written  in  a  simple,  readable  style,  and 
the  language  is  such  as  to  convince  the  reader  that  the 
author  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  subject  and 
is  simply  presenting  his  conclusions  based  upon  many 
years  of  experience.  The  hook  is  replete  with  statistics, 
forms,  and  specific  procedures,  sufficient  to  make  it  a 
handy  reference  book  for  those  actually  engaged  in 
practically  any  phase  of  retail  store  operation. 

J.  L.  F. 
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The  Wai|  With  People 

Personnel  and  Training  Ideas  for  Retail  Stores — ^THE  PERSONNEL  GROUP 


A  Training  Department 


By  Dorothy  Growder,  Personnel  Director,  J.  B.  Ivey  &  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

! 


The  functions  of  a  training  department  in  a  store 
are  more  or  less  the  same  regardless  of  size.  The 
problem  which  confronts  the  small  store,  say  with 
a  volume  of  $3,000,000  is  the  performance  of  these 
functions  by  the  personnel  that  the  expense  budget 
permits.  The  accompanying  chart  explains  this  state¬ 
ment.  The  training  necessarily  becomes  more  decen¬ 
tralized  in  order  to  reach  the  greatest  number  possible. 
For  example,  the  department  manager  who  cooperates 
with  the  training  department  in  planning  and  giving 
merchandise  information  will  carry  that  training  not 
only  to  that  particular  meeting  or  program,  but  to  the 
daily  contact  with  his  salespeople ;  thus  getting  results 
that  would  be  unattainable  were  the  department  depend¬ 
ent  entirely  upon  training  that  could  be  given  by  a 
representative  of  the  training  department.  We  have 
used  this  idea  whenever  possible  as  the  training  plan 
which  is  to  follow  will  show. 

The  decentralized  training  courses  are:  the  fashion 
class  given  to  the  ready-to-wear,  accessory,  and  yard 
goods  departments;  the  home  decorating  class  given  to 
dl  departments  that  have  anything  to  go  into  the  home ; 
the  Junior  Executive  training  gp'oup  given  to  all  assist¬ 
ant  buyers  and  heads  of  stock  where  the  department  is 
too  small  to  afford  an  assistant. 


The  fashion  class  meets  from  eight-thirty  to  nine 
o’clock  in  the  ready-to-vvear  section  on  Tuesday  of  each 
week.  The  leader  is  thie  department  manager,  or  per¬ 
sonnel  director,  depending  upon  the  discussion.  Every¬ 
one  from  the  ready-to-wear,  accessory,  and  yard  goods 
departments  is  required  to  attend.  Very  careful  prepa¬ 
ration  is  made  for  each  meeting  to  make  it  interesting 
and  valuable  so  that  little  effort  has  been  necessary  to 
have  perfect  attendance.  The  personnel  director,  with 
the  leader,  plans  ahead  what  information  is  to  be  given 
and  how  it  shall  be  presented. 

Our  store  has  the  Tobe  Fashion  Service  which  is 
used  as  the  basis  for  all  fashion  information,  supple¬ 
mented,  of  course,  with  information  secured  in  the 
market,  in  fashion  conferences  and  Harper’s  Bazaar. 
Before  we  had  the  fashion  service,  we  used  the  advance 
Harper’s  Bazaar  Bulletin.  By  using  club  rates,  many 
can  afford  to  have  this  magazine  in  their  homes  for 
careful  study. 

Training  Schedule 

A  schedule  of  the  training  given  during  the 
spring  season  follows: 

A.  Resort  Wear,  Beach  and  Sportswear 

— Personnel  Director. 
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B.  Resort  Wear,  Daytin.  -Svening 

—  .1  Director. 

C.  Fashion  Sources,  Directoire 

— Department  Manager. 

D.  Suits — Merchandise  Manager  of  Ready- 

to-Wear  i  .'j 

E.  Suits,  Garden  Party  dresses  and  Prints  as 
presented  by  National  Costume  Art  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  Convention 

— Personnel  Director. 

F.  Spring  News  of  Sportswear 

— Department  Manager. 

G.  Accessories  for  Spring  and  Summer 

— Department  Manager. 

H.  Accessories,  continued 

— Department  Manager. 

I.  Fashion  presentation  for  the  smartly  dress¬ 
ed  Co-worker  — Personnel  Director. 

J.  Special  presentation  of  spring  fashion  show 
for  Co-workers 

K.  Hosiery  — Van  Raalte  Stylist. 

L.  Resume  of  Tobe’s  Fashion  report 

— Department  Manager. 

M.  Accessory  Ensembles 

— Department  Manager. 

N.  Relation  of  foundation  garment  to  new 

silhouette  — Department  Manager. 

O.  Written  Review  — Personnel  Director. 

P.  Six  complete  spectator  sports  ensembles 

Q.  Use  of  Merchandise  information  in  selling 

Outline  of  a  Meeting 

To  give  a  definite  idea  of  how  these  meetings  are 
conducted,  I  am  including  one  of  the  outlines  used. 
Merchandise  to  represent  the  various  things  discussed 
was  brought  to  class  and  used  to  illustrate  each  point. 
The  discussion,  whenever  possible,  was  tied  up  with 
the  preceding  meetings.  For  example,  the  length  of 
gloves  is  closely  related  to  length  and  type  of  sleeves. 
The  outline  follows : 

1.  Bags. 

A.  Materials:  shoe  calf,  morocco,  black 
patent,  water-snake,  moire,  embroid¬ 
ered  fabrics,  tapestry. 

B.  Colors:  lighter  than  navy,  beiges,  beige 
claire,  suntan,  black,  in  patents,  moire 
and  calf.  Purple,  pastel  leathers  for 
summer,  old  ivory  morocco,  white 
washable  kid,  and  pastel  embroideries 
are  also  good. 

C.  Styles:  envelopes,  tailored  pouches, 
few  handle  bags,  unique  bags,  zippers 
very  popular. 

D.  Trimmings:  Crystal,  pearl  ornaments, 
baguette  clasps  on  black  moire,  strip- 
ings  of  contrasting  colors,  seed  pearl 
pouches  in  cream,  white,  or  suntan, 
some  with  pastel  embroidery  are  good. 


2.  Belts. 

A.  Narrow,  three  fourths  of  an  inch  wide. 
Plain  leathers,  such  as  kid  or  suede. 

3.  Jewelry. 

A.  Sports:  Galalith.  wooden,  metal  com¬ 
bined  with  galalith  carved  bone,  old 
ivory  bone. 

1.  Colors:  All  shades.  Blue,  blue  and 
silver,  blue  and  white  bone,  brown 
and  ivory,  black  and  white,  red  and 
white,  greens,  pinks,  purple  and 
yellow.  Choker  length  smartest  for 
sports,  with  some  18  and  30  inch. 

B.  Afternoon :  Pastel  pearls,  one,  two,  and 
three  strands;  crystal  in  the  new  haze 
pink,  sky  blue  and  pale  green,  and 
combinations  of  the  three.  Orchid, 
with  matching  costumes;  metal  links 
between  unique  shapes.  Chokers; 
eighteen  inch  and  thirty  inch  lengths. 
Ivory  bone  combined  with  imitation 
rose  quartz,  amethyst  quartz,  etc. 

C.  Evening:  The  new  galliera  in  pend¬ 
ants;  long  ear  rings,  clips  and  brace¬ 
lets.  Baguette  necklaces  very  import¬ 
ant.  Pearls  combined  with  crystals 
with  baguette  clasps  and  ornaments. 
Pendants  smartest  with  very  few  back 
drapes.  Evening  jewelry  somewhat 
longer.  Clips  are  worn  on  dresses, 
hats,  shoes  and  bags  for  both  formal 
and  informal  occasions. 

4.  Neckwear ; 

A.  Blousettes:  most  important,  made  of 
handkerchief  linen,  dotted  swiss,  print¬ 
ed  Swiss,  batiste,  and  flat  crepe.  Pleated 
ruffles,  bows  and  tabs,  jabots  good. 

B.  Colors:  White,  egg  shell,  tan,  peach, 
green  and  soft  blues.  Pink  very  import¬ 
ant.  All  are  sleeveless.  Tuckin  and 
belted  styles  are  good. 

C.  Collar  and  cuff  sets:  most  important  is 
lingerie  type  in  handkerchief  linen, 
crepe  de  chine,  cotton  or  rib  pique,  and 
the  new  mousseline  de  soie.  Escalloped 
edges,  tabs,  and  jabots.  Very  smart  are 
the  pastel  batiste  collar  and  cuff  sets. 
White  pink  and  ivory  are  most  import¬ 
ant,  with  some  soft  blues  and  a  few 
bright  reds. 

5.  Flowers : 

A.  The  smart  flowers  are  gardenias  in 
ones,  twos,  and  threes.  White,  pink, 
and  maize  are  the  best  colors.  Patou’s 
lilies  of  the  valley  and  apple  blossoms 
are  smart.  Pique  flowers  are  import¬ 
ant. 

7.  Scarfs : 

A.  Few  scarfs  are  w'om  made  of  shan¬ 
tung  and  handpainted  crepes  with  self 
fringed  ends  They  are  narrow  and 
worn  Ascot  fashion. 
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The  home  decorating  class  meets  every  Saturday 
morning  from  eight-thirty  to  nine  o’clock  in  the  Fur¬ 
niture  Department.  The  leader  is  the  department  mana¬ 
ger  or  interior  decorator.  The  entire  i^rsonnel  from  all 
those  departments  which  contribute  in  furnishing  the 
home  is  required  to  attend.  The  decorator  gives  all  the 
decorative  training  so  that  the  salespeople  will  have 
information  that  is  in  line  with  what  he  promotes.  The 
salespeople  are  urged  to  read  “Good  Housekeeping” 
and  “Good  Furniture  and  Decorations.”  Later  we  plan 
to  secure  a  group  of  the  best  books  on  principles  of 
decorating  which  will  be  available  for  home  reading. 

The  Elarly  American  period  was  selected  for  inten¬ 
sive  study  during  the  spring  season,  because  of  its  sim¬ 
plicity  and  present  popularity.  In  the  fall,  the  Eigh¬ 
teenth  Century  will  be  considered.  Following  is  the 
program  of  meetings : 

1.  Organization  of  group 

— Personnel  Director. 

2.  Tendencies  in  drapery,  rugs,  and  furni¬ 
ture  — Department  Manager. 

3.  Tendencies  in  linens,  domestics,  and  blank¬ 
ets  — Department  Manager. 

4.  Tendencies  in  china,  silver,  and  house 

furnishings  — Department  Manager. 

5.  History  as  it  influences  home  decorations 

— Interior  Decorator. 

6.  When,  where,  and  how  to  decorate 

— Interior  Decorator. 

7.  Harmony  of  color,  texture,  and  design 

— Interior  Decorator. 

8.  Principles  of  Early  American  interiors 

— Interior  Decorator. 

9.  Execution  of  Early  American  Living  room 

— Interior  Decorator. 

10.  Execution  of  an  Early  American  Bed  room 

— Interior  Decorator. 

11.  Written  test  — Personnel  Director. 

12.  Assembling  Early  American  Dining  room, 

by  group  — Interior  Decorator. 

13.  Lecture  Tour  to  Model  Home,  Decorated 
and  Sponsored  by  Store 

— Interior  Decorator. 

14.  Written  test  — Personnel  Director. 

In  planning  the  classes,  great  care  was  exercised  to 
make  the  information  practical  and  applicable  to  our 
own  stock.  In  this  way,  we  get  excellent  co-operation 
from  the  department  managers,  because  they  feel  that 
the  salespeople  will  not  be  given  a  great  deal  of  high 
fashion  information  to  make  them  dissatisfied  with  the 
volume  type  of  medium  priced  merchandise  carried  in 
the  average  department.  This  is  an  outline  used  at  one 
of  the  meetings: 

A.  Ensembles  illustrating  harmony. 

1.  Color 

2.  Texture 

3.  Design 


B.  Ensembles  illustrating  lack  of  harmony, 

1.  Color 

2.  Texture 

3.  Design 

C.  Discussion  and  application  of  principles. 

Executive  Training 

Our  organization  felt  the  need  of  a  trained  group 
from  which  to  draw  department  managers.  However, 
when  we  began  to  look  for  a  class  large  enough  to 
justify  the  time  and  effort  of  training,  we  encountered 
many  difficulties.  For  example,  very  few  departments 
had  assistant  buyers,  the  logical  persons  to  train.  In 
some  departments,  there  were  heads  of  stock,  in  others 
head  salespeople,  and  in  very  small  departments  one 
person  did  the  selling  and  assisted  the  department  man¬ 
ager  in  any  way  needed.  We  decided  to  include  all  of 
these  different  classifications,  the  group  to  be  called 
Executive  Training. 

The  job  analysis  was  made  for  assistant  buyer  be¬ 
cause  that  was  the  goal  toward  which  we  were  working. 
Everyone  has  been  most  enthusiastic  over  the  meetings, 
which  are  held  every  Friday  morning  from  eight-thirty 
to  nine  fifteen,  the  last  fifteen  minutes  being  used  for 
questions  and  discussion.  The  executives  who  are  best 
informed  on  the  various  subjects  are  chosen  for  leaders 
or  teachers,  for  teachers  they  are,  with  blackboard  and 
ruler.  In  addition  to  the  class  room  work,  we  have 
a  list  of  books  contributed  by  various  executives  which 
are  available  for  home  reading  Everyone  has  read  at 
least  one  book. 

First  we  have  studied  the  various  phases  of  the  buy¬ 
er’s  job,  as  the  outline  will  show : 

A.  Organization  of  group  — Vice-President. 

B.  Analysis  of  the  Job — Personnel  Director. 

C.  Meeting  Competition — Publicity  Director. 

D.  General  Information  on  which  to  baste 
sales  planning  and  buying 

— Merchandise  Manager. 

E.  Statistical  information  on  which  to  base 
sales  planning  and  buying 

— Merchandise  Manager. 

F.  How  to  determine  proper  quantities  and 
proper  deliveries  when  buying 

— Merchandise  Manager. 

G.  Buying  at  the  right  price 

— Merchandise  Manager. 

H.  Buying  methods — Merchandise  Manager. 

I.  Cavendish  Trading  Corporation,  and  how 
to  derive  greatest  benefits  from  it 

— ‘Merchandise  Manager. 

J.  Receiving,  marking,  and  feeding  of  mer¬ 
chandise  — Store  Manager. 

K.  Publicity;  Advertising 

— Advertising  Manager. 

L.  Publicity;  Display  — Display  Manager. 

M.  Buyers  Mathematics  — Controller. 

N.  Written  Review  — Personnel  Director. 


in 
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The  following  outline  used  in  the  discussion  of  dis¬ 
play  is  typical: 

A.  Characteristics  of  a  good  Display. 

1.  Cases 

2.  Ledges 

3.  Counters 

B.  Window  Display. 

1.  Selection  of  Merchandise 

2.  Condition  of  Merchandise  for  windows 

3.  Checking  up  returned  merchandise 

C.  Signs. 

1.  Store 

2.  Department 

3.  Window 

Written  tests  have  been  used  to  check  on  the  results 
of  these  three  groups,  also  interviews  with  depart¬ 
ment  managers  and  floor  managers,  observing  in  the 
departments  and  measuring  increase  in  production. 
The  written  tests  tend  to  increase  accuracy  and  atten¬ 
tion  because  they  know  they  will  l)e  shown  up  when  the 
test  come.  Such  tests  are  usually  multigraphed  and 
given  to  each  person  so  that  they  only  have  to  write 
the  answer.  I  do  not  think  a  written  test  always  an 
accurate  measure  of  results,  because  most  of  the  people 
have  been  out  of  school  so  long  that  tests  confuse  them. 
They  do  not  know  how  to  spell  many  of  the  words, 
and  often  are  sensitive  about  their  lack  of  education. 
In  spite  of  these  objections,  however,  I  feel  that  written 
tests  have  their  place  in  measuring  results  as  in  our 
present  educational  system. 

The  centralized  training  consists  of  training  given 
new  salespeople  and  contingents,  salesmanship  classes 
for  departments  and  groups  who  need  special  attention, 
and  monthly  meetings  with  floor  managers  and  eleva¬ 
tor  operators. 

Contingent  Training 

In  March  and  September,  we  participate  in  a  city 
wide  Dollar  Day  which  requires  twice  as  many  con¬ 


tingents  as  our  regular  selling  payroll.  Two  weeks 
prior  to  date  of  this  sale  we  run  an  advertisement  for 
lielp  and  fill  all  requisitions.  We  divide  these  into 
groups  of  forty  to  fifty  and  require  them  to  come  in 
an  hour  each  afternoon  on  their  own  time  for  six  after¬ 
noons.  We  pay  them  for  half  a  day  before  the  sale 
when  they  come  into  the  department  to  which  they 
have  been  assigned.  After  the  sale,  a  careful  check  on 
their  sales  and  deportment  in  the  department  is  made; 
those  whose  records  justify  it  are  entered  on  a  [lerma- 
nent  record  of  contingents  and  they  are  given  all  the 
extra  work  possible.  Many  of  them  work  into  regular 
positions  as  openings  occur.  In  this  way  little  training 
is  lost  and  the  contingent  has  the  incentive  of  regular 
work  for  which  to  strive.  In  special  instances,  where 
openings  cannot  be  filled  from  this  group,  the  same 
training  is  given  individually  in  the  training  depart¬ 
ment  to  the  new  employee.  The  program  of  instruction 
follows : 

A.  Store  policy  and  system 

B.  Organization  and  store  directory 

C.  Methods  of  Approach 

D.  Talking  up  Merchandise 

E.  Closing  a  sale 

F.  Assignment  of  department  and  number 

The  greater  portion  of  service  training  is  given  in 
class,  an  institution  j^eculiar  to  our  store.  At  nine 
o'clock  when  the  class  l)ell  rings,  half  the  store  assem¬ 
bles  in  the  classroom  for  a  twenty  minute  meeting  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  general  manager  and  personnel  director. 

The  same  discussion  is  given  for  two  successive 
mornings  so  that  everyone  can  attend.  Such  topics 
as  wrong  addresses,  returns,  creative  selling,  store 
directory,  how  to  wrap  a  package,  etc.,  are  discussed. 
Class  is  conducted  weekly. 

.A  manual  for  elevator  operators,  a  jou  analysis  for 
floor  managers  and  assistant  buyers,  system  books  for 
every  floor,  the  Christmas  campaign  and  a  campaign 
for  reduction  of  returns,  are  some  of  the  additional 
activities  of  our  training  department. 


Executive  Training 


.4  study  made  by  a  committee  headed  by  Agnes  Cronin,  Director  of  Training, 
Gimbel  Brothers,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  for  the  Personnel  Group  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 


This  report  on  Executive  Training  is  concern¬ 
ed  with  courses  planned  for  the  development  of 
(1)  potential  executives  or  (2)  executives  al¬ 
ready  installed  on  the  job.  Progressive  stores 
have  recognized  for  some  time  the  importance 
of  developing  executives.  Not  only  is  training 
for  various  executive  positions  essential  but  sup¬ 
plementary  courses  in  leadership  to  help  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  problems  of  human  relationship  are 
being  developed. 


This  study  contains  sample  outlines  of  back¬ 
ground  or  store  organization  courses, — outlines 
for  training  squads, — and  leadership  courses. 
Methods  of  initiating  and  developing  such  courses 
are  described  and  the  most  successful  teaching 
methods  used  are  outlined.  This  study  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  every  store. 

$1.50  to  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association.  $2.50  to  non-members. 
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Price-Fixing  As  Seen  by  An  Independent  Merchant 

Continued  from  page  22 


Let  me  illustrate  how  this  would  work  out.  Sup¬ 
pose  you  had  a  store,  heavily  stocked  with  branded 
merchandise,  all  at  fixed  prices.  Before  your  sea¬ 
son  had  fairly  begun,  along  comes  a  market  crash 
or  a  drop  in  commodity  prices.  Your  bank  reminds 
you  that  a  20  per  cent  price  reduction  would 
liquidate  your  stock  and  see  you  through.  And 
why  not  do  so?  The  goods  are  yours,  all  bought 
and  paid  for.  But  no,  Mr.  Kelly’s  Bill  forbids 
any  price  cuts  unless — and  this  is  very  intriguing 
— unless  you  go  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver! 
While  on  the  subject  of  commodity  prices,  let 
me  call  attention  to  one  very  significant  thing. 
During  the  past  year,  the  cost  of  raw  materials  has 
come  down  fast.  Department  stores  throughout 
the  country  report  price  reductions  of  from  15  per 
cent  to  30  per  cent  on  almost  every  article  of  mer¬ 
chandise. 

The  only  exceptions  are  branded  articles  There  has 
been  practically  no  price  reductions  on  branded 
goods.  Ask  your  grocer,  your  druggist,  your  mer¬ 
chant.  He  will  tell  you  that  this  kind  of  merchan¬ 
dise  has  not  come  down,  either  in  wholesale  price 
or  in  suggested  resale  price. 

And  it  is  to  these  very  manufacturers,  gentlemen 
— to  the  makers  of  branded  articles — that  this  Bill 
proposes  to  give  such  increased,  such  arbitrary 
power.  The  power  to  fix  retail  prices,  with  no  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  distributing  costs.  The  power  to 
control  retail  profits,  with  no  agency  to  control 
their  own  profits. 

And  now  may  I  quote  from'  another  Congressman 
— Mr  Cox,  of  Georgia,  who  says: 

“This  is  a  manufacturer’s  bill,  nothing 
more  nor  less.  They  want  it  as  insurance 
of  security  and  profit  and  at  public  ex¬ 
pense.  Its  passage  will  convert  the  re¬ 
tailer  into  a  mere  distributing  agent,  put¬ 
ting  him  into  a  state  of  wardship  to  the 
manufacturer.  The  argument  that  it  would 
restrain  the  chain  store  and  protect  the 
small  merchant  is  a  snare  and  a  delusion. 


As  between  the  manufacturer  and  retailer 
it  is  the  spider’s  invitation  to  the  fly.. 

Chain  stores  in  thousands  of  instances 
already  take  the  complete  output  of  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  in  other  instances  are 
operating  their  own  plants.  If  the  bill 
would  have  any  influence  upon  their 
business,  would  it  not  be  to  increase  their 
manufacturing  operations?  The  chain 
stores’  methods  of  conducting  their  busi¬ 
ness  have  done  great  injury  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  independent  merchants,  and  we 
would  all  doubtless  be  glad  to  do  some¬ 
thing  to  remedy  this  evil,  but  this  can  not 
be  one  by  uprooting  an  age-old  principle 
of  the  common  law,  the  destruction  of 
rules  of  public  policy,  local  and  national, 
and  the  tinkering  with  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  economic  laws. 

“If  the  manufacturers  insist  that  the 
chain  stores  injure  their  trade-marks, 
then  there  is  a  remedy  already  in  the 
hands  of  the  manufacturer  and  that 
remedy  is  this;  if  the  chain  store  hurts 
the  manufacturer’s  business  by  undersell¬ 
ing  his  products,  let  him  cease  to  sell  to 
the  chain  stores. 

“This  bill  is  for  organized  privilege 
and  is  against  the  unorganized  masses  of 
American  people.  No  one  defends  unfair 
trade  practices  but  this  is  not  the  way 
to  cure  them.  Let  Congress  define  what 
constitutes  unfair  trade  practice  and  then 
let  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  enforce 
the  law’’ 

Just  as  Congressman  Cox  says,  this  Bill,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  manufacturer,  is  an  excellent  BiU. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  retailer,  however,  it  is 
grossly  unfair.  And  from  the  standpoint  of  the  con¬ 
suming  public,  it  represents  just  one  thing — cruel  at¬ 
tempt  to  raise  prices  on  every  article  of  life — luxury 
and  necessity  —  that  happens  to  bear  an  advertised 
name 
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issued  a  $95.00  check  which  reached  criminal  hands, 
with  the  result  that  several  thousand  similar  checks 
were  counterfeited  in  like  amount  and  aggregated  for¬ 
geries  in  excess  of  $170,000. 

Danger  of  False  Sense  of  Security 

Some  business  executives  are  often  lulled  into  a  false 
sense  of  security,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  throughout 
many  years  of  business  experience,  they  have  never  as 
yet  suffered  a  forgery  loss.  Cognizance  should  be  taken 
however,  of  the  fact  that  while  check  frauds  appear  as 
an  item  of  only  $30,000  in  1910,  this  figure  rose  to 
$150,000  in  19^.  and  in  1930  it  is  estimated  at  the 
staggering  total  of  $300,000,000  per  annum,  and  the 


fact  that  claims  are  constantly  being  reported  to  all  the 
insurance  companies  because  of  forgeries  shows  that 
no  business  institution  is  free  from  this  hazard  and  the 
criminal  may  select  your  bank  account  on  which  to  start 
his  operations. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  is  apparent,  that  regardless 
of  the  Negotiable  Instruments  Act  and  the  advice  issu¬ 
ing  from  certain  sources,  there  does  exist  a  real  forgery 
hazard  to  bank  depositors  and  actual  tremendous  losses 
are  constantly  being  sustained  by  bank  depositors  as 
a  result  of  forgery,  therefore,  we  strongly  urge  an 
adequate  coverage  for  your  organization  so  that  in  the 
event  a  forgery  or  group  of  forgeries  arise,  you  may  be 
amply  protected  against  this  hazard. 
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Results 
Like  These 

never  meant  more 
to  department  stores 
than  they  do  today 

"Customers  formerly  waited  two  to 
three  minutes  for  their  packages.  Now 
they  get  them  in  15  to  2  0  seconds.’’ 

Crews-Beggs  Dry  Goods  Co., 

Pueblo,  Colo. 

"We  are  convinced  that  cash  registers  re¬ 
duce  auditing  and  selling  expense,  ofEer 
a  safe,  quick  service  and  help  to  reduce 
deliveries.” 

The  Bon  Marche,  Seattle,  Wash. 

"Our  registers  save  for  us  $950  a  year  on 
audit,  $1,920  on  cashiers  and  eight  cents 
on  salesbooks  on  every  one  hundred 
transactions.” 

L.  Hart  &  Son  Co.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 


*'By  using  National  Cash  Registers  we  elimi¬ 
nated  cashiers  and  wrappers  and  give  better 
service  to  our  customers.  We  can  handle 
40%  more  business  with  no  additional  cost.” 

Smith  &  Lang,  Stockton,  Calif. 

^^Typical  savings  of  National  Cash  Registers 
. . .  Umbrellas,  five  salespeople,  a  cashier  and  a 
wrapper  .  .  .  Hosiery,  one  sixth  the  number  of 
salespeople  . . .  substantial  savings  on  auditing 
and  stationery.” 

Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


^'Control  Expenses”  .  .  .  ”More  Transactions  at  less  handling  cost”  .  .  . 
**£liminate  Waste”  .  .  .  these  are  typical  expressions  of  department  store 
executives  looking  forward  to  1931.  No  one  thing  can  do  more  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  than  the  most  extensive  possible  use  of  National  Cash  Register 
equipment  throughout  a  store.  Thousands  of  stores  know  what  this 
equipment  means  through  actual  experience.  They  are  profiting  as  you 
can  profit  through  the  savings  it  makes  possible.  Our  representative  in 
your  city  will  be  glad  to  outline  the  possibilities  of  this  equipment. 


THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY 

World’s  Outstanding  Producer  of  Cash  Registers  and  Accounting  Machines 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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What  Economists  Think  of  the 
Kelly  Resale  Bill 


Continued  from  page  12 


Reasons  For  Opposing  the  Kelly  Bill 


“Legislation  granting  tlic  manufacturer  this  right  would  tend 
to  make  the  marketing  more  rigid  and  less  flexible.  (1)  To 
spe^  up  the  movement  of  goods  through  the  marketing  chan¬ 
nels,  dealers  may  now  increase  the  selling  pressure,  or  reduce 
prices,  or  both.  Under  the  proposed  legislation,  they  could  only 
increase  the  selling  pressure.  (2)  Dealers  are  sometimes  under 
the  necessity  of  liquidating  their  stocks.  If  they  cannot  lower 
the  prices  of  branded  merchandise,  liquidation  is  retarded,  or 
the  burden  of  liquidation  must  be  borne  by  unbranded  goods. 
(3)  Flexible  marketing  conditions  require  that  prices  may  be 
adjusted  to  the  types  of  stores,  service  and  costs.”  Sever 
Klaragard. 

“I  believe  control  of  resale  price  to  be  a  strong  influence 
toward  perpetuating  large  spread  between  wholesale  and  retail 
price.  Only  through  price  cutting  is  there  apt  to  be  produced 
that  pressure  on  the  retailer  which  will  ensure  such  improve¬ 
ments  in  methods  as  will  cut  the  cost  of  retailing.  _  For  a  con¬ 
siderable  fraction  of  trade-marked  goods  there  exists  at  pres¬ 
ent  no  means  by  which  the  consumer  can  determine  even 
approximately  what  price  represents  a  fair  profit.  Under  such 
conditions  there  is  a  strong  tendency,  in  the  absence  of  price 
cutting,  for  the  producer  to  allow  the  retailer  a  very  liberal 
spread.  Those  advertised  articles  on  which  his  profits  are  large 
will  be  the  ones  the  dealer  will  normally  push.”  5".  S.  Garrett. 

Manufacturers  Already  Have  Adequate  Protection 

“To  the  point  of  having  the  right  to  refuse  to  sell  to  ‘price 
cutters’.  This  I  believe  he  already  has,  and  I  believe  it  is  the 
only  protection  to  which  he  is  entitled.”  Charles  S.  Tippetts. 


“It  is  against  the  anti-trust  law.  Unless  there  is  enough 
guarantee  that  no  forced  monopoly  would  arise,  i.  e.,  unless 
Government  will  have  the  same  control  as  to  prices  as  they 
have  in  railroads,  such  legislation  will  work  against  the 
consumer  in  the  long  run.”  Vishnu  V.  Oak. 

“On  account  of  the  concentration  of  control,  which  is  be¬ 
coming  very  pronounced  in  certain  lines,  the  manufacturer 
would  be  given  entirely  too  much  power  over  the  distributing 
channels  to  the  consumers’  detriment.  Moreover,  this  system 
might  be  the  means  of  keeping  an  uneconomical  system  of 
intermediaries  in  business.’”  IV.  T.  Jackman. 

“Most  branded  articles  are  sold  at  unnecessarily  high  prices. 
Different  markets  justify  different  prices.  Flexibility  of  price 
adjustment  is  desirable.  Advertised  prices  tend  to  be  an  illusory 
criterion  of  values.  I  see  no  need  for  it.  It  is  probably  the 
consumer  rather  than  the  producers  of  branded  advertised 
goods  who  needs  whatever  protection  he  can  get.”  P.  T. 
Homan. 

Property  Right  of  Manufacturer  Ceases  After 
Sale  of  Product 

“It  reduces  the  store  to  the  mere  agent  of  the  manufacturer. 
If  that  is  to  happen  it  ought  to  come  about  openly  and  the 
agency  ought  to  be  financed  by  the  manufacturer.”  William 
Orton. 

“It  is  outside  his  province.  His  business  is  to  fix  the  whole¬ 
sale  price  of  his  product.  He  has  no  right  to  say  how  much 
or  how  little  a  dealer  shall  make,  provided  they  have  paid 
him  his  price.”  R.  D.  Fleming. 


•  “He  already  has  it  if  he  will:  (a)  Sell  on  consignment,  (b) 
Sell  thru  his  own  retail  outlets.  That,  in  my  judgment,  is  suffi¬ 
cient  right.”  Roland  S.  Voile. 

“He  already  has  the  actual  power  to  cotitrol  prices  by 
(1)  sending  small  quantities  to  fill  orders,  (2)  by  refusing 
orders  from  price  cutters,  (3)  contracts  which  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  dealers  observe.  The  law  would  enable  him  to  eat  his 
cake  and  have  it  too:  take  big  orders  and  control  the  price. 
Why  does  a  dealer  place  a  big  order?  Mainly  for  the  purpose 
of  cutting  prices.  In  other  words,  the  manufacturer  wants 
to  cut  prices,  but  does  not  want  the  dealer  to  cut  prices.  Fair?” 
Edxvard  Manley. 

“The  major  reason — the  report  in  preparation  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  should  throw  light  upon  this  difficult  ques¬ 
tion.  Unfair  practices  are  its  special  field.  To  proceed  to 
legislation  before  the  collected  data  are  available  would  ^ 
grossly  unscientific.  In  government  as  elsewhere,  we  should 
get  that  for  which  we  i»y.  The  services  of  the  commission 
should  be  used;  otherwise  its  efforts  and  its  existence  are 
futile.”  Everett  Clair  Bancroft. 

Detrimental  to  the  Interests  of  the  Consumer 

“It  appears  to  give  undue  advantage  to  producers  and  robs 
consumers  of  the  benefits  of  wholesome  and  keen  competi¬ 
tion.”  M.  K.  McKay. 

“It  is  highly  necessary  to  reduce  costs  of  distribution,  and 
the  result  of  the  bill  would  be  to  set  prices  on  the  level  of 
the  marginal  high-cost  distributor.”  George  Soule. 

“Would  make  for  a  uniformity  of  price  with  no  assurance 
of  its  fairness.  Would  eliminate  the  advantage  of  varying 
prices  to  the  circumstances  of  different  income  groups.”  E.  I. 
Hutchinson. 


“Merchants  are  usually  real  merchants  in  that  they  buy  goods 
outright  on  certain  terms  and  sell  them.  For  the  most  part 
they  do  not  act  as  agents.  Hence  purely  competitive  factors 
should  determine  their  price  policies.  Their  pricing  strategy 
is  very  essential  and  should  not  be  curbed  by  national  adver¬ 
tisers  who  already  have  too  much  power  over  both  merchant 
and  consumer.”  Hubert  E.  Bice. 

“Under  common  law  as  well  as  statute  laws,  he  has  a  right 
to  name  a  retail  price  if  he  does  the  retailing  himself  and 
assumes  the  responsibilities  and  risks  of  retailing.  He  can 
sell  through  the  present  channels  on  consignment  if  he  chooses. 
But  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  restrict  another  man’s  freedom 
of  trading  when  the  other  is  the  one  who  carries  the  risk  and 
owns  the  goods.”  Gorton  James. 

“This  right  can  be  concede<l  in  this  blanket  form  only  at 
the  expense  of  the  rights  of  the  retailer.  If  the  manufacturer 
has  such  a  right,  and  this  bill  is  upheld,  what  becomes  of  the 
right  of  the  retailer  to  seek  a  profit — a  well-established  proper¬ 
ty  right?  If  an  abuse  exists  (in  predatory  price-cutting)  can 
it  not  be  remedied  without  enforcing  a  completely  standard¬ 
ized  price?”  Lcnvrence  R.  Guild. 

“I  think  when  goods  are  purchased  by  the  retailer  they 
become  his  property  to  do  what  he  likes  so  far  as  resale 
prices  are  concerned.  The  manufacturer  or  producer  should 
have  only  the  right  to  prevent  misuse  in  the  sense  of  misrepre¬ 
sentation,  substitution,  of  constituents  or  other  changes  in  the 
goods  which  would  tend  to  deteriorate  them,  in  which  case  the 
courts  could  be  invoked  to  correct  and  establish  the  measure 
of  damage.”  Thomas  L.  Berry. 

Manufacturers  Are  Not  in  a  Position  to  Wisely 
Control  Prices 

“Too  arbitrary.  The  manufacturing  company  cannot  ascer¬ 
tain  the  local  condiitons.”  O.  W.  Behrens. 
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Reasons  For  Opposing  the  Kelly  Bill 


“An  invasion  of  the  retail  field  which  might  not  take  into 
consideration  sufficiently  the  interests  of  consumers,  nor  the 
varying  costs  of  retailers.”  E.  J.  Hutchinson. 

“The  average  producer's  knowledge  of  conditions^  in  the 
field  of  local  distribution  is  too  limited  to  justify  his  fixing 
the  retail  price  of  commodities.”  M.  L.  IV altcrsdorf. 

"1.  Would  ignore  difference  in  costs  of  merchandising  of 
two  retailers  in  same  area. 

2.  Would  retard  adjustment  of  price  to  change  in  price 
level.  Therefore,  uneconomic,  unfair.”  M.  L.  fair. 

“He  cannot.  He  does  not  expect  to,  in  most  cases.  Yet  if 
this  bill  were  to  become  law,  it  appears  that  he  cannot  use  it 
at  all  without  being  governed  entirely  by  it.  Thus  discounts 
for  quantity  buying  would  be  prohibited.”  iMwrence  R.  Guild. 

“Retail  price  fixing  by  manufacturer  assumes  that  the  manu¬ 
facturer:  (1)  knows  what  wholesale  and  retail  marketing 
costs  (including  profits)  are  or  should  be;  (2)  that  such 
costs  are  uniform.  It  furthermore  militates  against  increasing 
marketing  efficiency  and  the  interest  of  consumers.”  Nathanael 
H.  Engle. 

“The  chief  reason  for  my  opposing  such  legislation  is  really 
given  under  question  6  in  your  questionnaire, — that  such  a 
procedure  would  not  permit  local  prices  to  work  themselves 
out  on  a  cost  of  rendering  service  basis.  I  recognize  advan¬ 
tages  on  both  sides,  but  think  from  a  purely  economic  stand¬ 
point  this  is  probably  the  more  important  one  and  my  chief 
reason  for  opposing  such  legislation.”  O.  R.  Johnson. 

“No,  unless  he  has  a  retail  organization  of  his  own.  Prices 
and  costs  are  essentially  variable,  even  when  to  the  super¬ 
ficial  observer  they  appear  constant.  For  the  manufacturer  to 
set  his  own  price  adequately  is  a  logical  procedure.  Beyond 
that  it  is  not  his  concern  unless  distinctly  unfair  business 
methods  are  involved  for  which  there  is  redress.”  Everett  Clair 
Bancroft. 

“In  theory,  it  might  seem  a  step  in  the  direction  of  freedom 
of  trade  to  permit  manufacturers  to  make  contracts  which 
contain  resale  price  maintenance  clauses.  In  practice,  I  doubt 
whether  real  freedom  of  trade  would  be  promoted.  The  con¬ 
trol  of  retail  prices  would  be  transferred  too  largely  to  manu¬ 
facturers.  I  think  that  retailers  are  in  a  better  position  than 
manufacturers  to  fix  retail  prices  and  I  see  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  enabling  the  manufacturer  to  deprive  the  retailer 
of  control  over  his  own  prices. 

“Control  of  resale  prices  by  manufacturers  would  be  dis¬ 
advantageous  in  times  of  depression  when  it  is  desirable,  in 
order  to  hasten  the  revival  of  business,  for  retailers  to  reduce 
their  prices  and  to  liquidate  accumulated  stocks.  Even. under 
present  conditions  retail  prices  are  too  slow  in  falling.  Retail 
prices  which  were  fixed  by  manufacturers  would  probably  fall 
still  more  slowly.  It  is  well  known  that  manufacturers  of 
standard-price  goods  find  it  exceedingly  embarrassing  to  cut  the 
standard  price.  The  reason,  of  course,  is  that  the  cut  arouses 
resentment  from  dealers  who  stocked  up  shortly  before  the 
new  price  was  announced.  Consequently,  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  manufacturers  who  controlled  retail  prices  would 
be  slow  in  adjusting  those  prices  to  a  changed  business  situation. 
Greater  flexibility  in  the  price  structure  and  more  prompt 
adjustment  of  prices  to  changes  in  the  economic  situation  would 
be  achieved  by  leaving  each  retailer  free  to  sell  at  any  price.” 
Sumner  H.  Slichter. 


Will  Bring  About  Necessity  for  Government 
Control  of  Prices 

“Not  only  prices  but  also  profits  of  retailers  and  ultimately 
profits  of  manufacturers.”  E.  1.  Omeltchenko. 

“Asinine  price  cutting  by  retailers  or  price  fixing  by  pro¬ 
ducers  are  equally  bad.  Both  paths  lead  to  governmental  price 
control, — the  graveyard  of  competition.”  Royal  Meeker. 
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“But  such  a  law  might  prove  to  be  unenforceable.  It  would 
probably  be  abandoned  as  injurious  to  the  public  good  betore 
such  a  fantastic  proposal  as  is  suggested  here  was  attempted.” 
Harvey  A.  Wooster. 

“This  would  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  such  price  fixing 
is  likely  to  be  carried.  If  it  affected  only  a  few  articles,  no; 
but  if  a  great  many,  yes. 

“I  am  against  government  price  fixing  directly  or  indirectly 
unless  other  considerations  of  social  advantages  outweigh  the 
obvious  disadvantages  of  such  a  policy.”  Everett  W.  Goodhue. 

“I  feel  most  strongly  that  to  pass  any  bill  legalizing  any 
contract  whereby  the  manufacturer  couid  control  the  retail 
prices  of  his  products  would  necessitate  some  form  of  govern¬ 
mental  control  of  those  prices.  It  would  practically  eliminate 
competition  among  retailers  in  the  sale  of  goods  the  prices 
of  which  were  thus  controlled.  It  would  give  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer  a  very  considerable  measure  of  monopoly.  Such  privi¬ 
leges  should  always  be  granted  under  careful  supervision  of 
the  governmental  unit  granting  them.  It  strikes  me  that  if 
Congress  passes  this  act  it  should  give  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  the  power  to  disapprove  any  prices  fixed  under 
the  law.  It  should  also  place  upon  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  the  duty  of  examining  periodically  all  prices  so  fixed. 
In  case  the  Commission  found  a  particular  price  too  high,  it 
should  have  power  to  designate  what  it  regards  as  a  reason¬ 
able  price  for  the  product  in  question.  Any  price  in  excess 
of  such  reasonable  price  would  be  illegal.  Since  the  deter¬ 
mination  by  the  Commission  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  price 
involves  some  comparison  between  it  and  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  product  to  which  it  applies,  the  Commission  should 
have  power  to  examine  the  books  and  accounts  of  companies 
which  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  controlling  resale 
prices  of  their  products  and  should  have  the  further  power  in 
case  it  sees  fit.  to  determine  the  cost  accounting  systems  to  be 
used  by  such  firms.  The  extra  cost  involved  to  the  Commission 
should  be  paid  by  a  tax  levy  by  the  Federal  Government  upon 
all  companies  availing  themselves  of  this  privilege.  This  tax 
should  probably  be  levied  on  the  base  of  total  annual  sales." 
R.  S.  .4lexander. 


Would  Render  Anti-Trust  Laws  Less  Effective 

“Unless  .such  price  fixing  were  subject  to  the  approval  of 
some  such  body  as  the  F^eral  Trade  Commission.”  M.  C, 
Waltcrsdorf. 

“The  anti-trust  laws  need  to  be  drastically  revised,  but  not 
by  the  safety  razor  and  toilet  goods  makers.”  Royal  Meeker. 

“Probably  it  would.  This  is  serious  or  not.  depending  upon 
one’s  attitude  toward  the  anti-trust  laws  and  his  opinion  of 
their  effectiveness.”  Lawrence  R.  Guild. 

“Probably  as  suggested  in  4  (f)  above,  and  by  legalizing 
practices  now  prohibited.  A  possibility  exists  for  discrimination 
against  dealers  on  grounds  of  non-maintenance  of  price  when 
real  ground  is  carrying  competitor’s  lines.  This  would  defeat 
one  purpose  of  present  anti-trust  legislation.”  Harz’ey  A. 
Wooster. 

“But  they  are  about  dead  anyhow.  I  have  never  believed 
in  the  Anti-Trust  Laws.  Competition  is  inconsistent  with  large 
fixed  capital  and  world  markets.  I  should  hate  to  see  the 
proposed  measure  legalize  monopoly  from  which  we  now  suffer, 
until  we  have  something  better  than  the  Anti-Trust  I^ws.” 
John  H.  Gray. 

Would  Tend  Toward  Further  Development 
of  Monopolies 

“It  would  seem  to  me  to  strengthen  partial  (brand)  monopo¬ 
lies.”  C.  P.  Spruill,  Jr. 

“Believe  such  a  bill  would  open  the  way  for  secret  monopoly 
abuses  of  many  kinds.”  Jerome  Dazns. 
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“Until  there  is  some  adequate  governmental  regulation  of 
monopoly  we  had  better  retain  ail  the  competition  we  can.” 
George  Rogers  Taylor. 

“It  would  merely  accelerate  the  formation  of  manufacturers^ 
monopolies  by  giving  them  control  of  distribution  channels.” 
Horace  M.  Gray. 

“Creates  a  tendency  toward  monopoly  price  and  government 
should  not  legalize  such  practice  unless  it  is  ready  to  control 
the  price.”  Arthur  E.  Erickson. 

“It  gives  legislative  sanction  to  quasi-monopolies.  It  would 
tend  to  increase  the  value  of  good-will  and  lead  to  excessive 
capitalization.”  Irving  Allen. 

“Because  such  a  power  in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer 
would  mean  a  possible  monopoly  which  is  contrary  to  all  court 
interpretations,  excepting  with  regard  to  monopolies  under 
public  supervision.”  Margaret  Pryor. 

“Price  fixing  by  any  other  agency  than  government  is  legis¬ 
lation  to  promote  monopoly.  Many  products  would  be  branded 
which  are  not  now  branded.  Retailers  would  be  merely  agents 
for  all  such  goods.”  Harry  M.  fife. 

“Such  legislation  would  strengthen  the  monopolistic  power 
of  the  producers  of  branded  goods  and  would  subtract  from 
the  l)enefits  consumers  now  enjoy.  It  would  practically  annil- 
hilate  the  retailers’  power  in  time  of  emergency  to  convert  his 
branded  goods  into  cash  at  a  sacrifice  to  avoid  heavier  losses 
or  even  bankruptcy.”  Royal  Meeker. 

“He  should  have  free  access  to  a  competitive  market,  but 
no  other  protection  of  price.  If  price  protection  is  offered, 
through  legislation,  to  the  manufacturer,  then  equal  protection 
should  be  extended  to  the  consumer,  e.  g.,  railroad  rates. 
Through  trade  marks  and  advertising  a  semi-monopoly  is 
nought,  and  to  the  extent  that  the  article  approaches  a  necessity 
(physical  or  mental)  competition  provides  a  check  on  exploita¬ 
tion.  If  competition  is  impaired  then  regulation  would  seem 
advisable.”  V.  J.  Wyckoff. 

“Price  control  is  equivalent  to  a  trust.  He  may  rightfully 
control  his  own  selling  price  but  not  the  retailer’s  price.  Re¬ 
tailer  should  be  free  of  such  restrictions. 

“Trustification  without  Federal  Regulation  has  already  gone 
too  far.  Restoration  of  reasonable  competition  is  most  de¬ 
sirable. 

“It  is  too  much  like  old  Royal  Monopolies.  Congress  should 
represent  all  the  people  not  just  selfish  interests. 

“It  is  unnecessary.  It  is  equivalent  to  legalizing  trust  con¬ 
trol  of  prices.  It  is  not  sound  economics.”  Thos.  S.  Luck. 

Would  Lead  to  Further  Governmental  Interference 
With  Business 

“It  is  unsound.  Obvious  it  is  special  legislation  for  special 
interest.”  Robert  T.  Hill. 

“In  general  I  favor  governmental  interference  with  busi¬ 
ness.  but  this  is  an  undesirable  type  of  interference.”  Richard 
IV.  Nelson. 

“But  very  little  since  it  does  not  legitamize  price  agreements 
between  manufacturers.  It  might,  however,  cause  some  sub 
rosa  activities.”  P.  T.  Homan. 

“While  not  opposed  to  the  principle  of  government  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  freedom  of  contract  in  the  social  interest,  I 
think  the  burden  of  proof  is  distinctly  on  those  who  would  have 
us  interfere.  I  see  no  social  purpose  to  be  served  by  this 
proposal  and  think  we  might  well  interfere  elsewhere  first — 
say  in  the  charges  of  certain  power  companies.”  C.  K.  Brown. 

Bill  is  Badly  Drawn  and  Prohahly  Unworkable 

“Would  lead  to  extra  expense  in  courts  to  enforce.”  William 
B.  Belknap. 


“Economically  and  legally  unsound.  The  bill  itself  is  in¬ 
volved,  ambiguous,  and  poorly  drawn.”  Robert  T.  Hill. 

“It  would  be  productive  of  uncertainty  and  litigation,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  connection  with  Sec.  2,  b,  (1).”  Nelson  Lee  Smith. 

“(1)  Such  a  law  would  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to 
enforce.  (2)  If  enforceable,  it  would  be  undesirable.  Com¬ 
petition  should  be  either  encouraged  or  abolished.  Half  way 
measures  lead  nowhere.”  William  D.  Max. 

“I  think  we  have  enough  evidence  on  record  to  demonstrate 
the  ineffectiveness  of  price-fixing. 

“It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  whether  he  should  have 
the  legal  right  as  it  is  a  question  of  whether  it  could  be  exer¬ 
cised  if  he  had  it.  In  a  period  of  declining  prices  resale 
prices  once  fixed  might  easily  become  prohibitive.  It  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  demand.”  Dr.  Karl  Scholtz. 

“I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  occasion  for  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  any  such  legislation.  It  could  be  used  as  a  weapon 
to  seriously  embarrass  and  possibly  put  out  of  business  the 
more  efficient  stores  at  the  whim  of  a  manufacturer.  The 
exceptions  in  the  bill  such  as  end  of  season  sales  open  means 
of  endless  disputes.”  George  T.  Welch. 

“The  bill  as  drawn  invites  dispute  and  litigation,  e.  g.,  what 
is  the  meaning  of  fair  and  open  competition,  same  general  class, 
etc.  ?  There  will  be  trouble  also  under  Sec.  2  (b)  1  and  2,  as  to 
questions  of  fact.”  Francis  G.  Goodale. 

“How  determine  whether  price  fixed  commodities  are  in 
‘fair  and  open  competition  with  commodities  of  same  general 
class  produced  by  others’?  Isn’t  fundamental  purpose  of 
brands  and  trade-marks  to  remove  particular  commodity  from 
full  effects  of  competition?”  William  C.  Cleveland. 

“Regard  it  as  poorly  drawn — unlikely  to  accomplish  purpose, 
productive  of  several  undesired  (possibly  unexpected)  results. 
The  bill  itself  is  poorly  drawn  and  of  doubtful  efficacy.  Grant¬ 
ing  the  validity  of  its  purpose  for  the  sake  of  discussion,  it 
appears  that  several  flaws  demand  attention.  Especially,  in 
its  effort  to  prevent  predatory  price  cutting,  an  even  greater 
discrimination  is  caused  as  respects  various  kinds  of  retailer. 
It  leaves  loopholes,  as  ‘fair  and  open  competition’,  ‘commodities 
of  same  general  class,’  etc.  It  assumes  that  the  manufacturer 
has  a  legal  right  of  control  of  his  product,  while  the  retailer 
must  accept  the  terms  accepted  by  some  other  retailer  (see  Sec. 
2  item  a)  or  cease  to  handle  the  commodity.”  Lawrence  R. 
Guild. 


Encourages  Wasteful  and  Erroneous  Advertising 

“This  bill  if  enacted  would  give  manufacturers  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  reap  even  greater  profits  from  misrepresentation  and 
misleading  advertising.”  D.  Philip  Locklin. 

“Would  tend  to  foster  semi-monopoly  conditions  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  all  specialty  products  and  would  be  a  direct  en¬ 
couragement  to  wasteful  and  senseless  national  advertising.” 
Richard  W.  Nelson. 

“To  permit  him  to  do  so  is  validating  an  often  ficticious 
good-will  which  among  other  things,  may  nave  been  built  up 
on  erroneous  advertising  claims,  the  credulity  of  amateurish 
consumers,  the  advantage  of  large  capital  resources,  or  any 
one  of  a  half-dozen  other  factors  that  involve  no  special  social 
merit  deserving  of  public  protection.”  Lyle  W.  Cooper. 

“The  advertising  of  such  articles  as  are  principally  in  con¬ 
templation  here  is  wasteful  and  degrading.  This  bill  would  act 
as  a  stimulation  to  merchandising  methods  which,  in  good 
conscience,  ought  to  be  discouraged  by  every  legitimate  means. 
I  think  there  should  be  a  concentration  by  economists  and  dis¬ 
interested  observers  in  general  upon  this  ground  of  opposi¬ 
tion.”  P.  M.  Tuttle. 
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Keasons  For  Opposing  the  Kelly  Bill*  • 


This  Bill  is  Class  Legislation 

“Opposed  on  principle  to  iny  attempt  to  grant  special  prm- 
leges  under  guise  of  indirect  aid  to  general  welfare.  ’  C.  H. 
IVelden,  Jr. 

“Legislation  is  dangerous  when  it  discriminate,  or  even 
apparently  discriminates  in  favor  of  one  group  in  the  com¬ 
munity.”  Wm.  D.  Max. 

“Any  law  of  this  type  would  amount  to  legislative  favor¬ 
itism.  Unless  we  are  ready  to  go  all  the  way  in  price  regula¬ 
tion  by  law.  This  measure  should  be  killed.”  S.  J.  Brandenburg. 

“This  bill  seems  to  protect  one  group  or  class,  ‘producers’, 
at  the  expense  of  another  group,  ‘distributors’,  with  the  chances 
favoring  loss  by  the  consumers,  too.’'  James  M.  Jarrett. 

“It  appears  altogether  likely  that  the  proposed  law  would 
give  benefits  to  select  groups  of  advertised  brands  in  a  manner 
that  could  not  be  duplicate  in  the  case  of  various  staples.  It 
would  therefore  be  class  legislation  against  certain  other 
manufacturers  as  well  as  against  retailers  and  consumers.” 
Lyle  W.  Cooper. 

“I  would  not  object  to  legislation  establishing  government 
ownership  of  great  national  resources  but  I  would  object  to 
any  one-sided  legislation  tending  to  restrict  profits  of  one 
class  of  business  agents  for  private  benefit  of  the  other  class. 

“The  bill  is  trying  to  restrict  the  profits  of  retailers  by  manu¬ 
facturer  without  giving  any  right  to  retailer  or  to  the  public 
at  large  to  restrict  profits  of  manufacturers.  If  one  accepts 
the  principle  of  controllii^  profits  of  private  concerns,  it  would 
be  hotter  to  start  practicing  this  principle  on  profits  of  manu¬ 
facturers  especially  of  great  national  cor^rations ;  and  it  would 
be  only  reasonable  if  the  power  of  restricting  profits  be  vested 
in  some  public  agency,  not  in  private  outside  factors.”  E.  I. 
Omeltchenko. 

General  Comment  on  the  Bill 

“See  my  A.  E.  A.  paper  of  1918  on  Price  Maintenance: 

I  see  no  ground  for  changing  the  views  there  expressed  in 
essentials  as  they  relate  to  this  bill.”  F.  IV.  Taussig. 

“It  would  probably  result  in  even  greater  invasion  of  the 
production  field  by  large  retailers,  forcing  manufacturers  to 
enter  into  more  definite  efforts  at  retailing.  The  ‘little  fellows’ 
are  now  squeezed  between  these  giants.  There  are  advantages 
in  comi^tition  between  those  of  equal  strngth;  integration  can 
be  carried  too  far  toward  monopoly,  however.”  Lawrence  R. 
Guild. 

“In  the  long  run  the  chances  are  that  producers  themselves 
would  suffer  through  the  increased  inertia  introduced  in  the 
supply-demand  equation — adaptation  to  changing  market  condi¬ 
tions  would  be  less  sensitive  because  of  the  ‘stickiness’  of  the 
retail  price-level  and  the  chance  of  over-accumulation  of  stocks 
would  increase.  The  attempt  to  breakdown  sales  resistance  to 
a  set  price-level  by  increas^  national  advertising  is  a  wasteful 
use  of  resources;  and  there  would  likely  be  increasing  pro- 
diKtion  of  rival  chain-store  products,  possibly  to  the  point  of 
general  over-production  in  a  good  many  lines.”  William  Orton. 

“It  would  be  difficult  to  set  a  price  which  would  be  fair 
to  all  parties  concerned,  consumers  a^d  dealers,  because  of 
varying  circumstattces.  Therefore,  price  maintenance  is  likely 
to  be  unfair  to  consumers. 

“I  think  that  the  enactment  of  this  bill  would  simply  shift  the 
price  competition  from  the  retailers  to  the  manufacturers.  I 
do  not  think  this  desirable.  It  may  also  bring  back  things 
♦hat  we  have  spent  much  time  in  eradicating — trading  stamps — 
free  deals,  etc. 

“It  would  seem  that  this  bill  is  aimed  primarily  ?t  chain 
stores’ — and  it  does  not  differentiate  between  justifiable  and 
predatory  price  cutting.”  Roy  H.  Paynter. 

“This  bill  would  give  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  litigation,  which 
would  increase  costs  of  doing  business.  Further,  there  are 
enough  loopholes  so  that  it  would  not  even  accomplish  its 
avowed  purpose. 


“In  my  opinion  most  retail  price  cutting  is  due  to  manufac¬ 
turers’  own  unwillingness  to  maintain  their  own  wholesale 
price  structures. 

“With  or  without  such  legislation  prices  are  going  to  be 
set  by  the  buyer,  not  the  seller.  Such  legislation  will,  I  believe, 
force  chain  stores  and  other  large  distributors  into  manufac¬ 
turing  and  national  advertising  on  a  large  scale  and  intensify 
the  battle  between  private  and  national  brands.”  Robert  F. 
Elder. 

“It  is  extremely  doubtful  as  to  whether  price  fixing  would 
benefit  manufacturer’s  profits  in  the  long  run.  By  forcing  a 
high  price  level  for  their  product  they  would  encourage  the 
growth  of  competing,  or  in  the  case  of  chains,  private  brands. 
A  competing  brand  with  ^ual  quality,  equal  production  costs, 
equal  advertising  skill,  which  did  not  attempt  price-fixing  would 
soon  have  the  advantage  of  selling  to  the  chain  systems  and 
other  efficient  distributing  units. 

“If  some  merchants  are  able  to  cut  prices,  then  others  with 
equal  operating  efficiency  should  be  able  to  do  the  same  and 
recoup  losses  .assuming  thfey  exist,  along  the  same  lines  as 
these  of  the  price-cutters.  Failure  to  do  so  and  resort  to  in¬ 
ferior,  ‘just-as-good’  substitutes  probably  betrays  a  fundamental 
inability  to  compete  on  equal  grounds.”  Harry  G.  Guthmann. 

Appendix  A 

Universities  and  Colleges 

Questionanires  were  received  from  members  of  the 
faculties  of  the  following  institutions.  The  figure  at  the 
right  in  each  instance  indicates  the  number  of  ques¬ 
tionnaires  received  from  that  institution. 

Agnes  Scott  College — 1 

&  M  College,  Mississippi — 1 
A  &  M  College,  Oklahoma — 2 

&  M  College,  Texas — 3 
Amherst  College — 1 
Antioch  College — 1 
Baker  University — 1 
Barnard  College — 1 
Baylor  University — 1 
Blinn  Memorial  College — 1 
Bowdoin  College — 1 
Brooklyn  College — 1 
Brown  University — 3 
Carleton  College — 2 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology — 1 
Catholic  University — 2 
Clark  University — 2 

Cleveland  College  of  Western  Reserve — 1 

Coe  College — 1 

Colby  College — 1 

Colgate  University — 2 

College  of  Agriculture,  Nebraska — 1 

College  of  the  City  of  Detroit — 1 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York — 3 

College  of  the  Pacific — 1 

College  of  Puget  Sound — 1 

College  of  William  and  Mary — 2 

Colorado  Agricultural  College — 1 

Columbia  University — 6 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College — 1 

Cornell  University — 3 

Dana  College — 1 

Dartmouth  College — 6 

Davidson  College — 1 

DePauw  University — 1 
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Dickinson  College — 1 
Doane  College— 1 
Duke  University — 4 
Furman  University— 1 
Geneva  College — 1 
(ieorge  Washington  University — 1 
Grinnell  College — 1 
Hamilton  College — 1 
Harvard  University — 16 
Indiana  University— 3 
Iowa  State  College — 2 
Johns  Hopkins  University— 1 
Kansas  Agricultural  College — 1 
Kansas  College  for  Women — 1 
Kansas  Wesleyan — 1 
Keuka  College — 1 
Lafayette  College — 1 
Lake  Forest  University— 1 
Lawrence  College — 1 
Lehigh  University — 4 
Master  Institute — 1 
Lincoln  University — 1 
Louisiana  State  University— 2 
Macalester  College — 1 
Marquette  University — 2 
Mars  Hill  College-^1 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College — 1 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology — ^9 
McGill  University — 1 
Miami  University — 2 
Michigan  State  College — 2 
Michigan  State  Normal  College — 1 
Middlebury  College — 1 
Mills  College — 1 
Milwaukee-Downer  College — 1 
Missouri  College  of  Agriculture— 1 
New  York  University — 19 
North  Carolina  College — 1 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  College — 1 
Northwestern  University — 6 
Oberlin  College — 2 
Accidental  College — 2 
Ohio  University — 1 
Ohio  State  University — 8 
Peabody  College — 1 
Pennsylvania  State  College — 1 
Pomona  College — 2 
Princeton  University — 6 
Purdue  University — 1 
Rutgers  University — 2 
Randolph-Macon  Woman’s  College — 1 
Saint  John’s  College — 1 
Saint  Olaf  College — 1 
Skidmore  College — 1 
Smith  College — 2 
Southern  Methodist  University — 1 
Stanford  University — 5 
State  College,  San  Diego — 1 
State  College  of  Washington — 1 
State  Teachers’  College,  Pennsylvania — 1 
State  Teachers’  College,  Wisconsin — 1 
Simmons  College — 1 
Simpson  College — 1 
Syracuse  University — 2 
Temple  University — I 
Trinity  University — 1 
University  of  Akron — 2 
University  of  Alabama — 1 
University  of  Arizona — 1 
University  of  Arkansas — 1 
University  of  Buffalo — 4 
University  of  California — 6 
Univ.  of  Calif..  Southern  Branch — 2 
University  of  Chattanooga — 1 
University  of  Chicago — 2 
University  of  Colorado — 1 
University  of  Denver — 2 
University  of  Florida — 2 
University  of  Idaho — 2 
University  of  Illinois — 7 
University  of  Iowa — 1 
University  of  Kentucky — 3 


University  of  Kansas — 1  *  • 

University  of  Michigan — 6  • 

University  of  Minnesota — 7 
University  of  Missouri — 2 
University  of  Montana — 1 
University  of  Nebraska — 1 
University  of  New  Hampshire — 1 
University  of  North  Carolina — 4 
University  of  North  Dakota — 1 
University  of  Oklahoma — 1 
University  of  Oregon — 2 
University  of  Pennsylvania — 10 
University  of  Pittsburgh — 2 
University  of  Richmond — 1 
University  of  Southern  Calif. — 1 
University  of  Tennessee — 1 
University  of  Texas — 4 
University  of  Toronto — 2 
University  of  Vermont — 4 
University  of  Virginia — 3 
University  of  Washington — 2 
University  of  Wisconsin — 6 
Vanderbilt  University — 1 
Vassar  College — 1 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College — 1 
Washington  &  Lee  University — 1 
Washington  University — 1 
Wells  College — 1 
Wesleyan  University — 1 
West  Virgina  University — 2 
William  Jewell  College — 1 
Williams  College — I 
Yale  University — 8 

Appendix  B 

KELLY  RESALE  PRICE  BILL 
(H.R.  11) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled. 

That  no  contract  relating  to  the  sale  of  a  commodity  which 
bears  (or  the  label  or  container  of  which  bears)  the  trade¬ 
mark,  brand,  or  trade  name  of  the  producer  of  such  commodity, 
and  which  is  in  fair  and  open  competition  with  commodities 
of  the  same  general  class  protluced  by  others,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  unlawful,  as  against  the  public  policy  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  restraint  of  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  or  in 
violation  of  any  statute  of  the  United  States,  by  reason  of  any 
agreement  contained  in  such  contract — 

That  the  vendee  will  not  resell  such  commodity  except  at 
the  price  stipulated  by  the  vendor. 

Sec.  2.  .^ny  such  agreement  in  a  contract  in  respect  to 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  in  any  such  commcxlity  shall 
be  deemed  to  contain  the  implied  condition — 

(a)  That  during  the  life  of  such  agreement  all  purchasers 
from  the  vendor  for  resale  at  retail  in  the  same  city  or  town 
where  the  vendee  is  to  resell  the  commodity  shall  be  granted 
equal  terms  as  to  purchase  and  resale  prices; 

(b)  That  such  commodity  may  be  resold  without  reference 
to  such  agreement — 

(1)  In  closing  out  the  owner’s  stock  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
continuing  dealing  in  such  commodity  or  of  disposing,  toward 
the  end  of  a  season,  of  a  surplus  stock  of  goods  specially 
adapted  to  that  season; 

(2)  With  notice  to  the  public  that  such  commodity  is  dam¬ 
aged  or  deteriorated  in  quality,  if  such  is  the  case ;  or 

(3)  By  a  receiver,  trustee,  or  other  officer  acting  under  the 
orders  of  any  court,  or  any  assignee  for  the  benefit  of  credi¬ 
tors. 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as 
legalizing  any  contract  or  agreement  betw’een  producers  or 
between  wholesalers  or  between  retailers  as  to  sale  or  resale 
prices. 

Sec.  4.  As  used  in  this  act — 

(1)  The  term  “prmlucer”  means  grower,  packer,  maker, 
manufacturer,  or  publisher. 

(2)  The  term  “commodity”  means  any  subject  of  commerce. 
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Effective  Date  of  Ruling  of  Federal  Trade  Commission  for  Labeling 
Wool  Content  of  Knit  Underwear  Changed  to  January  1,  1932 


The  Resolution  adopted  by  the  Associate  Knit  Un¬ 
derwear  Manufacturers  of  America,  The  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Retail  Clothiers  and  Furnishers,  The  Na¬ 
tional  Better  Business  Bureau  and  The  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  and  approved  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  treating  of  the  labeling  of  wool 
content  of  knit  underwear,  will  become  effective  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1932  instead  of  January  1,  1931. 

For  your  information  we  will  review  herewith  this 
Resolution : 

“RESOLVED,  that  the  word  ‘wool’  shall 
not  be  used  in  any  way  in  the  labeling,  ad¬ 
vertising,  merchandising  or  selling  of  knit 
underwear  unless  the  percent  by  weight  of 
wool  contained  in  the  garment  is  stated. 

“Due  to  uncontrollable  manufacturing 
conditions,  it  is  the  understanding  and  recom¬ 
mendation  of  this  Committee  that  garments 
with  percentage  of  W(X>1  named  shall  contain 
not  less  than  the  stated  percentage  of  wool  by 
weight,  with  allowance  of  a  flat  tolerance  of 
3%  plus  or  minus  of  the  wool  content  by 
weight ;  for  example,  a  garment  identified  as 


having  50%  wool  content  might  contain  from 
47%  to  53%  w’ool  content  by  weight. 

“The  word  ‘wool’  shall  not  be  used  in  any 
w^  in  the  labeling,  advertising,  merchandising 
or  selling  of  knit  underwear  unless  the  wool 
content  thereof  is  distributed  throughout  the 
body  fabric. 

“That  it  shall  not  be  held  as  a  violation  of 
this  trade  practice  recommendation  if  the  dis¬ 
tributor  proves  that  the  basis  of  his  state¬ 
ment  was  induced  by  the  representation  of  his 
vendor. 

“The  testing  procedure  for  fibre  content 
shall  be  recommended  by  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards. 

“This  Resolution  shall  take  effect  on  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1931.’’ 

This  postponement  of  the  effective  date  is  the  result 
of  requests  filed  on  behalf  of  the  industry  and  applies 
to  STOCK  NOW  ON  HAND. 

The  Commission’s  interpretation  of  the  rule  is  that 
the  percentage  of  wool  should  be  stated  on  garment 
and  container,  and  wherever  the  words  “part  wool’’  are 
used  in  the  label  or  advertising. 


Business  NEEDS  Modern  Accountancy 


To  estimate  correctly  where  it  stands  today; 
to  vision  clearly  the  demands  of  tomorrow, 
and  prepare  for  them — Business  needs  now, 
more  than  ever,  definite  and  dependable 
Facts  and  Figures.  On  them.  Management 
will  determine  its  best  and  most  economical 
use  of  working  capital,  will  place  responsi¬ 
bility  for  production  and  sales  costs  and 
inventories,  and  prevent  wastes. 

The  tools  of  Modem  Accountancy  are  defi¬ 
nite  of  purpose,  sharp  and  sure.  Its  Budget 
alone  gives  management  a  plan  for  economic 


and  orderly  readjustment  —  a  guard  against 
harmful  sacrifice.  The  Budget  compels  sane, 
constructive  action,  eliminates  fear,  inspires 
courage  and  generates  through  all  depart¬ 
ments  a  conviction  of  Reason  and  Right. 

Not  big  business  alone,  but  any  busi¬ 
ness,  all  business,  NEEDS  Modern  Ac- 
countancy.  Its  adaptability  to  every 
business  situation  and  its  creative  depend¬ 
ability  at  all  times  make  it  a  sure  and  eco¬ 
nomical  necessity  in  the  service  of  Better 
Business. 


ERNST  &  ERNST 

ACCOUNTANTS  and  AUDITORS- SYSTEM  SERVICE 
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The  Buyer’s  Job 

Continued  from  page  32 


be  no  help  for  those  buyers  who  approach  the  subject 
with  closed  minds  and  prejudices  which  will  not  permit 
them  to  see  beyond  their  own  “back  yard  fence.”  It 
must  be  recognized  at  once  that  most  of  our  so-called 
methods,  and  buyers’  are  no  exceptions,  are  nothing  but 
habits  which  have  crept  up  on  us  from  day  to  day  so 
quietly  that  we  scarcely  know  we  have  them.  But  there 
they  are,  and  unless  we  are  willing  to  recognize  them 
when  they  are  pointed  out  and  take  the  proper  steps 
to  correct  them,  then  there  can  be  little  hope  for  us. 
For  those  who  are  alert,  progressive  and,  above  all, 
open-minded,  there  is  much  food  for  thought  in  this 
subject. 

Importance  of  Good  Buying 

It  is  difficult  to  over-emphasize  the  importance  of  de¬ 
veloping  a  technique  for  buying,  for  the  sales  volume 
as  well  as  the  profits  of  every  store  are  involved.  There 
can  be  no  surer  way  of  building  and  maintaining  the 
volume  of  a  store  than  to  improve  the  selection  of  the 
merchandise  of  that  store.  Sales  volume  may  be  in¬ 
creased  through  exceptional  promotional  efforts,  but 
there  is  danger  that  volume  obtained  in  this  manner  is 
rather  transient  and  likely  to  “fly  out  the  window”  as 
soon  as  some  one  else  down  the  street  shouts  the  louder. 
But  sales  that  are  built  on  the  solid  foundation  of  well 
selected  merchandise  and  balanced  stocks  are  far  more 
likely  to  be  more  permanent,  if  less  spectacular,  because 
they  are  founded  on  customer  good  will. 

So  far  as  profits  are  concerned,  who  has  not  recog¬ 
nized  that  excessive  markdowns  have  done  much  to 
ruin  our  profit  showing?  Yes,  we  have  recognized  that 
fact  and  preached  much  about  it,  but  after  all,  we 
have  done  pitifully  little  about  going  to  the  source  of 
the  markdown  problem,  which  is  careless,  hit-or-miss, 
unscientific  methods  of  selecting  and  buying  merchan¬ 
dise.  We  are  very  much  in  the  position  of  the  man 
holding  his  hand  over  the  hole  in  the  pipe  while  calling 
for  a  plumber  to  come  and  turn  off  the  water.  The 
markdown  book  stands  as  a  ghostly  tombstone  in  the 
graveyard  of  profits.  What  store  has  not  had  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  having  buyers  who  would  buy  merchandise 
in  an  hour’s  time  that  would  cripple  the  operation  of 
a  department  for  months  ?  Of  course,  buyers  have  other 
responsibilities  than  the  buying  of  merchandise,  but 
there  is  none  that  rest  quite  so  squarely  on  their  should¬ 
ers  as  the  selecting  and  buying  of  goods. 

The  buyer  receives  assistance  from  many  different 
sources  in  the  management  of  a  department.  Merchan¬ 
dise  managers,  publicity  managers,  personnel  directors, 
floormen,  and  educational  directors  all  contribute  their 
bit  in  the  solving  of  departmental  problems.  But  who 
can  help  the  buyer  when  he  sets  out  on  a  buying  trip? 
Then  he  is  on  his  own,  and  unless  he  is  a  sensible 
fellow  who  has  picked  up  a  workable  technique  of  his 
own,  he  is  very  likely  to  make  a  lot  of  costly  mistakes. 
We  don’t  expect  our  doctors  and  lawyers  to  pick  up 
their  technique  or  a  modus  operandi  as  they  go.  They 
are  thoroughly  trained  in  the  methods  of  their  profes¬ 
sion  before  they  are  permitted  to  practice.  May  we 
not  in  department  stores  in  particular,  and  retail  stores 
in  general,  look  forward  to  at  least  a  modicum  of  pro¬ 


fessional  viewpoint  and  method  in  our  business  opera¬ 
tions? 

It  has  been  said  that  great  speakers  spend  weeks 
and  months  on  the  preparation  of  speeches  which  may 
be  delivered  in  less  than  an  hour.  Seldom  it  is  that 
worthwhile  results  are  accomplished  without  hours  and 
days  of  gruelling  preparation.  All  through  life  and 
in  every  profession  or  occupation  we  find  that  prepara¬ 
tion  is  the  key  to  successful  action.  This  does  not  refer 
to  the  general  background  type  of  preparation  that  goes 
under  the  heading  of  education,  but  rather  to  the  de¬ 
tailed  preparation  for  each  specific  task  which  con¬ 
fronts  us  daily. 

Preparation  For  Buying 

Now,  just  how  may  a  buyer  go  about  it  to  prepare 
for  the  job  of  making  a  purchase?  First  of  all  it 
must  be  said  that  no  fixed  procedure  can  be  set  up 
which  anyone  can  follow  in  all  cases  without  modifica¬ 
tion.  Buyers  are  called  upon  to  buy  many  different  types 
of  merchandise,  for  various  purposes,  and  under  vastly 
different  circumstances.  But  if  they  will  develop  a 
technique,  or  method  of  procedure,  for  themselves 
which  is  based  on  careful,  sound  thinking,  they  will 
find  that  this  technique  may  be  applied  in  nearly  all 
cases. 

The  very  first  step  in  preparing  to  buy  any  kind  of 
merchandise  is  to  determine  certain  facts  about  the 
merchandise  under  consideration :  its  saleability,  past, 
present,  and  potential,  its  comparative  market  value, 
its  competitive  elements,  and  the  amount  now  in  stock 
or  on  order,  if  any.  This  first  step  sounds  almost  too 
elementary  to  be  mentioned,  but  experience  has  proved 
beyond  all  doubt  that  most  buyers  fall  down  miserably 
right  here.  It  is  hard  work,  this  business  of  getting 
the  facts,  and  lacks  the  glamor  and  romance  of  the 
actual  buying  itself.  There  is  something  romantic  and 
inspiring  about  the  selection  of  merchandise,  especially 
if  one  must  go  to  New  York  to  do  it.  But  who  ever 
found  anything  very  romantic  or  inspiring  about  stock 
records,  or  comparison  reports,  or  cold  facts  and  fig¬ 
ures, — important  though  they  may  be?  No,  but  they 
are  the  working  tools  of  OUR  PROFESSION  and 
we  will  do  well  to  use  them  to  our  best  advantage.  It 
is  hard  work,  this  business  of  preparing  to  buy  before 
buying,  but  it  pays. 

Many  buyers  pass  off  their  shortcomings  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  their  purchases  by  saying  that  they  are  neith¬ 
er  statisticians  or  mathematicians,  and  that  they  have  no 
time  for  such  things  anyway.  But  it  does  not  take  any 
great  knowledge  of  mathematics  for  a  buyer  to  keep 
simple  records  which  will  show  how  the  merchandise 
in  his  stock  moves  and  how  much  he  has  on  hand  to  sell. 
Of  course  it  does  take  time  and  it  does  require  some 
work,  but  every  minute  of  time  and  every  ounce  of 
effort  put  into  such  work  will  bring  back  big  dividends. 
Buyers  can  no  longer  afford  to  depend  on  their  im¬ 
pressions  and  memories.  In  merchandising,  it  is  no 
longer  a  question  of  “What  are  your  opinions?”  but 
“What  are  your  facts?” 

In  preparing  to  buy,  it  is  not  enough  to  know  how 
much  was  purchased  of  certain  merchandise  last  year 
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rlxAS  she  a  charge  account  al¬ 
ready  ?  Has  she  proved  a  good  credit 
risk  ?  Does  she  meet  her  bills  promptly? 
Who  vouched  for  her  ?  These  are  ques¬ 
tions  you  must  know  concerning  eve¬ 
ry  customer  who  buys  on  account.  Do  I 

you  know  them . . .  must  you  search 
about  to  find  the  information 
or  is  it  at  your  finger  tips? 


KARDEX  CREDIT  CONTROL 


AM\  means  full  information  in  an  instant^^^^^^^^^ 

A  A  Kardex  Credit  Control  tells  you 

mMj  everything  you  must  know  in  IS 
A  seconds  concerning  any  charge  W 
idW  account.  The  customer  is  not  in-  L 

I  convenienced  or  delayed.  The 
JA  merchant  is  protected.  Credit  loss- 
cs  are  reduced.  The  buyer  s  confi- 
I  dence  and  the  seller’s  profit  are  in- 
IJcreased.  Kardex,  the  modern  sys- 
tern  of  credit  control,  is  used  and 
praised  by  leading  merchants 
everywhere.  It  will  pay  you 
to  investigate  its  merits. 

Mail  coupon — today. 

Remington  Rand  Business  Service  Inc. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Offices  in  all  Principal  Cities 


Kardtx  Viiihl*  Divithn,  Remiogton  Rand  Business  Sendee  /«e.,  465  Vashiogton  St..  BuBalo.  N.  Y 

Please  send  me  free  copy  of  ** Credit  Controlled."  your  new  booklet  on  retail  credit  merebaadikiog. 
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or  last  month.  It  is  far  more  vital  to  know  what  hap¬ 
pened  after  the  merchandise  was  purchased  than  to 
stop  with  the  information  about  what  was  bought.  How 
much  of  it  was  sold  in  a  given  period?  How  much 
was  sold  at  the  original  price,  and  how  much  was 
marked  down?  How  much  was  carried  over  into  the 
next  period,  and  how  much  is  now  on  hand?  These 
are  the  things  that  buyers  must  know  about  their  pur¬ 
chases  before  they  can  hope  to  do  an  intelligent  job. 

Every  buyer  should  keep  a  simple  record  for  himself, 
if  the  store  does  not  provided  such  records,  showing  re¬ 
sults  of  all  promotional  purchases,  whether  depart¬ 
mental  or  store  wide,  as  well  as  the  outcome  of  all 
advance  purchases  of  merchandise  such  as  gloves, 
seasonal  Christmas  articles,  and  other  similar  merchan¬ 
dise.  Some  such  form  as  shown  below  may  be  used : 


of  the  i)urchases  that  We  must  watch,  as  well  as  the 
purchases  themselves. 

Types  of  Purchaser 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  when  placing  orders  that 
we  buy  largely  for  three  major  purposes  in  retail  stores. 
The  three  types  of  merchandise  that  fill  these  require¬ 
ments  are  as  follows : 

1.  Prestige  or  experimental  merchandise. 

2.  Promotional  merchandise. 

3.  Regular  or  reorder  merchandise. 

Now,  each  of  these  types  of  merchandise  requires  a 
sjjecialized  kind  of  information  before  the  buyer  can 
hope  to  buy  it  intelligently.  In  buying  experimental 
merchandise,  for  instance,  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  the 
same  kind  of  information  about  it  that  is  available  re¬ 


Items 

Orig. 

Quan. 

Cost 

Retail 

Mark¬ 

up 

Quan. 

Left 

Quan.. 

Sold 

'  $ 

Sold 

% 

Sold 

Dept. 

Sales 

Each  item  is  listed  separately.  The  Original  Quan¬ 
tity  should  include  any  merchandise  reordered  or  mark¬ 
ed  into  the  sale  during  the  course  of  the  event.  The 
markup  may  be  figured  on  each  individual  item  or  on 
the  total  cost  and  retail  figures  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sheet.  The  quantity  left  is  found  by  taking  an  actual 
count  of  the  merchandise  left  after  the  event  is  oyer. 
The  quantity  sold  is  found,  of  course,  by  deducting 
the  quantity  left  from  the  total  original  quantity.  By 
multiplying  the  quantity  sold  by  the  retail  price,  the  $ 
Sold  may  be  found.  By  dividing  the  $  Sold  by  the 
total  retail  value  of  the  original  stock,  the  %  Sold  may 
be  figured.  If  it  is  desired  to  know  what  percentage 
of  the  total  department  sales  for  the  period  were  in 
specials,  the  Department  Sales  may  be  divided  by  the 
total  dollar  Sales  in  the  specials.  Two  more  columns 
are  added  by  some  stores  which  show  the  total  cost 
and  total  retail  for  each  item  as  well  as  the  unit  cost 
and  retail.  By  adding  these  two  columns,  the  total  in¬ 
vestment  at  cost  and  retail  may  be  determined.  Such 
a  record  will  enable  any  buyer  to  do  a  more  intelligent 
buying  job  on  the  next  event  of  this  sort. 

It  Siould  be  emphasized  again  that  one  of  the  most 
common  mistakes  made  by  buyers  is  that  of  following 
previous  orders  too  closely  without  taking  into  due 
consideration  what  happened  to  the  merchandise  after 
it  was  bought.  Of  course,  that  is  the  easy  way  to 
operate,  to  merely  look  up  last  years  orders  and  use 
memory  to  determine  what  to  buy  this  year,  but  it  is 
far  from  safe.  Such  methods  often  result  in  serious 
losses  that  should  have  been  avoided.  What  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  has  not  heard  buyers  argue  that  “We 
bought  100  dozen  last  year  and  we  want  to  get  a  bigger 
business  this  year,  so  we  should  order  150  dozen  this 
year.”  But  perhaps  only  60  dozen  were  sold  during  the 
event.  What  then?  Obviously,  if  the  buyer  and  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  knew  those  facts,  they  would  not 
think  of  going  out  to  buy  150  dozen  this  year.  If  2000 
personal  greeting  cards  were  purchased  last  year  to 
retail  at  10c,  how  much  should  we  buy  this  year?  Well, 
who  knows,  unless  we  know  how  many  such  cards 
were  actually  sold  at  10c  last  year?  It  is  the  results 


garding  regular,  staple  items.  However,  the  buyer  should 
make  every  effort  to  get  as  much  information  about 
even  this  kind  of  merchandise  as  possible  from  the  ex¬ 
perience  in  other  stores  where  it  may  have  been  tried, 
and  from  a  comparison  with  past  experience  with  other 
similar  articles.  Of  course,  careful  analysis  of  trade 
journals  and  fashion  reports  will  give  the  alert  buyer 
information  which  will  enable  him  to  exercise  good 
judgment  when  buying  prestige  or  experimental  mer¬ 
chandise. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  value  of  “the 
experiment”  may  be  lost  if  a  careful  record  is  not  kept 
of  the  results.  The  type  of  record  mentioned  above 
may  be  used  to  good  advantage  for  recording  the  results 
of  experimental  purchases  as  well  as  in  the  case  of 
promotional  purchases. 

To  obtain  the  proper  facts  about  the  movement  of 
regular  staple  stocks,  another  kind  of  record  may  be 
kept.  In  ready-to-wear  and  furniture  departments, 
piece-cards  records  are  commonly  used,  but  in  small 
wares  and  accessories,  such  records  are  usually  found 
too  complicated  and  too  costly.  The  simplest  and  most 
useable  record  for  such  merchandise  is  the  basic-stock 
record,  in  which  a  “basic  stock”  is  set  up  for  each  item, 
and  a  frequent  periodic  count  taken  of  the  merchandise 
to  determine  how  much  to  order  to  bring  the  stock  up 
to  the  basic  quantity.  This  simple  record  may  be  com¬ 
plicated  by  trying  to  keep  exact  record  of  all  orders  and 
invoices,  as  well  as  markdowns  and  returns,  but  since 
this  article  is  not  written  for  the  purpose  of  explain¬ 
ing  systems  we  shall  not  go  into  further  detail.  Our 
only  interest  in  systems  here  is  to  point  out  their  im¬ 
portance  and  something  of  the  method  of  using  them. 
Buyers  should  throw  away  their  prejudices  against 
stock  records.  Of  course,  complicated,  expensive 
records  are  not  worth  the  candle  and  store  manage¬ 
ments  should  be  wary  about  putting  in  expensive  sys¬ 
tems  because  some  other  store  “is  doing  it”  or  because 
some  smooth  talker  has  sold  the  “Boss”  a  “bill  of 
goods”.  But  simple,  workable  records  are  absolutely 
essential  to  intelligent  buying,  and  the  sooner  that 
buyers  find  that  out,  the  better  off  they  are  going  to  be. 


EDUCATE:  To  teach 
and  discipline  so  as  to 
develop  the  natural 
powers:  Develop  and 
train  for  some  special 
pursuit. 


TEST:  To  try  by  sub¬ 
jecting  to  an  examina¬ 
tion  or  comparison  that 
will  disclose  the  true 
character  of  the  person 
or  thing. 


CORRECT: 

To  Set 

straight:  remove  faults 

or  errors  from. 

Moke 

right.  Rectify. 

Business  Cannot  Stand  Still  in  1931.  The  Retail  Store 
Executive  Who  Repeatedly  and  Soundly  Improves  Sales 
Personnel  Will  Forge  Ahead — The  Alternative  is  Failure. 

Only  Willmark  Service  Provides  The  Executive  With  the  Effective 
Method  of  Educating,  Testing  and  Correcting  Salespeople 

Our  booklet  "Analysis  of  Service  and  System  Report"  will  be  interesting  < ' 
to  you.  Write  today,  without  obligation  for  your  Complimentary  Copy. 

WILLMARK  SERVICE  SYSTEM 

INC. 

25  W.  57th  St.  ^7  New  York  City 

An  effective  safeguard  against  human  frailties 


New  York  City 

against  human  frailties 


Traveling  all  over  all  the  time 
BRANCH  OFFICES: 

Detroit  Milwaukee  Washington,  D.  C.  Buffalo  Kansas  City  Philadelphia  Son  Francisco 
Chicago  Cleveland  Baltimore  Boston  Seattle  Dallas  Pittsburgh  Los  Angeles 
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Let  them  take  such  records  to  their  hearts  as  their 
own  children,  and  soon  these  children  will  grow  up  to 
keep  them. 

The  Technique  of  Selection 
“Where  to  buy?”  is  naturally  the  first  question  that 
comes  to  our  minds  in  any  discussion  of  buying  tech¬ 
nique.  That  is,  should  our  buying  be  done  largely  at 
home  in  our  own  sample  rooms  or  in  New  York  mar¬ 
kets.  The  sensible  answer  seems  to  be  that  as  much 
buying  should  be  done  at  home  as  possible,  particularly 
in  lines  that  are  well  represented  by  traveling  sales¬ 
men.  If  this  is  done,  the  buyer  is  left  free  to  investigate 
new  resources  and  to  look  at  new  lines  when  he  goes 
to  the  market.  A  trip  to  the  market  should  be  as  much 
of  a  research  investigation  as  anything  else.  There  is 
no  need  for  going  to  the  market  to  confirm  orders 
already  given  to  salesmen  or  to  place  orders  on  staples 
which  should  be  ordered  in  a  routine  way  at  home. 
Buyers  frequently  turn  away  salesmen  without  even 
looking  at  their  lines  two  or  three  weeks  before  they 
are  going  to  the  market  with  the  statement  that  they 
will  see  the  lines  in  New  York.  Many  buyers  not  only 
antagonize  salesmen  but  pass  up  many  good  opportu¬ 
nities  by  refusing  or  failing  to  look  at  lines  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  One  of  the  first  requisites  of  a  good  buyer 
is  that  he  must  be  thoroughly  informed  at  all  times 
about  all  lines  of  merchandise  that  he  may  be  able  to 
use.  Of  course,  buyers  are  busy,  but  they  should  not 
neglect  this  vital  part  of  their  job.  Frequently  buyers 
when  they  do  look  at  lines,  do  so  with  smoked  glasses. 
They  sometimes  say  that  they  will  look  at  a  line  just 
to  satisfy  the  salesman.  Such  procedure  is  entirely 
wrong.  New  lines  should  be  seen,  not  to  satisfy  any 
salesman,  that  is  not  why  they  are  buyers,  but  rather 
to  satisfy  their  own  curiosity  to  find  new  and  desirable 
merchandise.  Buyers  must  keep  their  minds  open  for 
new  merchandise  and  new  merchandising  ideas.  Any 
other  motive  for  looking  at  a  line  of  merchandise  is 
a  sheer  waste  of  time.  It  is  this  curiosity  about  mer¬ 
chandise  and  new  ideas  that  keeps  buyers  from  growing 
stale.  As  soon  as  it  leaves  a  buyer,  that  buyer  is  doomed. 

Advantage  of  Buying  At  Home 
Now,  a  little  more  about  buying  at  home.  If  the 
salesman  has  any  new  numbers  he  will  seldom  leave  a 
city  without  showing  them  to  someone,  so  the  buyer 
who  says  he  “will  see  them  in  New  York,”  many  find 
that  his  competitors  have  the  merchandise  before  he 
can  get  it  in  by  waiting  to  buy  in  New  York.  Another 
good  reason  for  buying  as  much  as  possible  at  home 
is  that  it  enables  the  buyer  to  refer  to  his  records  and 
reports.  His  stock  and  all  the  information  he  could 
want  is  at  his  elbow.  In  addition  to  this  he  has  the 
advantage  of  consulting  with  his  merchandise  manager 
as  well  as  with  the  advertising  manager  if  a  question  of 
promotion  comes  up.  The  assistant  in  the  department 
and  the  salespeople  may  also  be  consulted  with  advan¬ 
tage.  It  is  a  wise  buyer  who  listens  carefully  to  the 
advice  of  his  salespeople.  They  are  the  contact  points 
with  the  customers  who  will  ultimately  have  to  buy 
the  merchandise,  and  they  sometimes  have  a  sense  of 
what  will  sell  to  a  marked  degree.  Such  consideration 
often  assures  the  sale  of  the  merchandise,  for  the  sales¬ 
people  feel  that  they  have  had  a  part  in  its  selection 
and  are  partly  responsible  for  it. 


As  indicated  above,  buyers  frequently  hold  up  orders 
on  staples  or  semi-staples  when  they  are  about  to  go 
to  New  York,  waiting  until  they  get  down  to  the  market 
to  place  the  orders.  Of  course,  this  is  bad  practice, 
primarily  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  stocks 
at  home  are  either  “low”  or  “out,”  while  the  buyer 
is  waiting  to  go  to  the  market.  In  the  second  place, 
the  buyer  should  be  able  to  use  his  time  so  much  more 
advantageously  in  the  market  if  he  has  bought  as  much 
as  he  could  in  a  routine  way  at  home.  This  will  leave 
him  free  to  do  a  real  job  of  investigating  new  resources 
and  making  new  contacts.  No  buyer  should  go  to 
market  without  widening  his  circle  of  contacts  with 
resources  each  time. 

Management  is  partly  to  blame  for  this  viewpoint 
on  the  part  of  the  buyer.  All  too  frequently,  buyers 
are  gpven  to  understand  that  they  cannot  go  to  the  mar¬ 
ket  unless  they  can  make  the  trip  “pay’ .  To  make  a 
“paying”  trip,  means  to  buy  enough  to  make  it  look 
as  if  they  were  busy  and  so  that  the  traveling  expense 
does  not  make  too  large  a  percentage  of  the  total  pur¬ 
chases  made  on  the  trip.  Of  course,  unnecessary  mar¬ 
ket  trips  should  not  be  made,  but  it  should  be  recognized 
that  intelligent  buyers  can  do  much  more  than  merely 
write  out  orders  and  place  them  when  they  are  in  New 
York. 

“Buying”  in  the  Sample  Room 

Linder  the  heading  of  the  Technique  of  Buying 
should  be  considered  what  goes  on  when  the  buyer  is 
in  the  sample  room.  Most  salesmen  are  trained  to 
“Sell”  and  to  control  the  interview  with  a  buyer.  Few 
buyers  have  been  trained  in  this  respect  and  so  are 
placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  presence  of  the  “master 
salesman.”  In  such  circumstances  one  would  naturally 
expect  to  find  that  much  merchandise  is  sold  but  little 
of  it  is  bought.  This  is  not  as  theoretical  or  high  sound¬ 
ing  as  it  may  seem.  In  every  personal  contact  between 
two  or  more  persons,  regardless  of  occupation  or  posi¬ 
tion,  there  is  a  leader  and  a  follower ;  one  who  directs 
the  interview,  and  those  who  follow  along.  The  point 
is  not  that  the  buyer  should  try  to  “master  mind”  the 
salesman.  It  is  not  a  question  of  personal  ascendency 
at  all,  but  one  of  controlling  the  interview  so  that  the 
buyer  may  have  the  merchandise  presented  in  a  manner 
and  in  the  order  best  suited  to  his  own  method  of 
working. 

No  two  salesmen  present  merchandise  in  the  same 
manner,  and  many  of  them  are  very  unsystematic  in 
their  presentation.  If  the  buyer  tries  to  follow  the 
method  of  presentation  of  all  different  types  of  sales¬ 
men,  he  will  find  himself  very  much  confused.  But 
if  the  buyer  will  know  what  he  is  looking  for,  what  he 
is  open  to  buy,  and  how  he  wants  to  go  through  the 
line,  he  can  direct  the  presentation  in  such  a  way  that 
he  can  make  his  selection  systematically  and  according 
to  his  own  method  of  working.  All  that  a  buyer  needs 
to  control  the  interview  is  to  show  that  he  know’s  what 
he  wants  and  how  he  wants  to  see  the  merchandise,  and 
then  insist  that  his  method  of  presentation  be  followed. 
Of  course,  the  wise  buyer  draws  as  much  information 
from  the  salesman  as  possible,  without  being  unduly 
influenced  by  what  is  said.  Good  salesmen  pick  up 
many  worthwhile  ideas  as  they  visit  various  stores,  and 
the  clever  buyer  draws  on  this  information  to  his' own 
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advantage.  Statements  about  quantities  purchased  by 
other  stores  should  always  be  taken  with  a  large  grain 
of  salt,  but  the  information  does  give  the  buyer  the 
starting  point  for  getting  more  information  from  those 
stores  if  he  wants  it. 

Before  Looking  At  Samples 

Before  starting  to  look  at  the  merchandise,  the  buyer 
should  tell  the  salesman  just  how  he  wants  to  go 
through  the  line.  He  may  ask  to  have  it  laid  out  or 
shown  by  certain  classifications,  and  so  he  can  go 
through  all  the  price  ranges  in  each  classification  in 
turn,  or  it  may  be  shown  by  price  lines  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  classifications.  In  some  cases  it  is  advisable  to 
have  all  the  merchandise  in  certain  price  ranges  laid 
out  together  regardless  of  classification  so  that  the 
relative  merits  of  the  various  items  at  a  given  price 
may  be  seen.  Buyers  should  not  try  to  carry  impres¬ 
sions  of  merchandise  in  their  minds.  So  far  as  possi¬ 
ble  all  comparisons  should  be  made  directly  with  the 
merchandise  in  front  of  them.  But  in  selecting  mer¬ 
chandise  that  is  not  directly  comparable  or  competitive, 
it  is  best  to  go  through  an  entire  classification  by  the 
price  lines  within  that  classification  first.  For  instance, 
the  glove  buyer  would  ask  to  be  shown  all  novelty 
gloves  separately  by  price  lines.  After  the  selection 
has  been  made  in  novelties,  the  slip-on  gloves  may  be 
presented  by  price  lines.  In  the  case  of  umbrellas, 
the  buyer  should  look  at  all  silk  umbrellas  in  the  various 
price  lines,  then  turn  to  the  glorias.  Of  course,  the 
question  as  to  which  classification  should  be  taken  first 


can  only  by  answered  by  the  buyer  according  to  the 
circumstances.  The  order  of  the  classifications  is  not 
so  important  as  the  systematic  examination  of  each 
classification  by  price  lines.  It  is  not  so  important, 
either,  whether  the  buyer  looks  at  the  highest  priced 
lines  first  or  last,  although  many  believe  that  it  is 
better  to  see  the  lowest  priced  merchandise  in  a  line 
first,  so  that  any  merchandise  found  in  the  higher  price 
ranges  that  are  similar  or  nearly  duplicate  the  lower 
price  ranges  may  be  recognized  and  thrown  out.  The  all 
important  thing  is  that  whichever  method  is  used  by  the 
buyer  should  be  followed  consistently  and  systemat¬ 
ically.  There  should  be  no  jumping  around  from  the 
highest  price  line  to  the  lowest,  and  back  again  to  the 
middle.  The  buyer  should  start  somewhere  and  go 
somewhere,  definitely. 

Organized  Selection 

Now.  as  the  buyer  goes  through  the  line,  the  merchan¬ 
dise  will  probably  appeal  him  in  one  of  three  ways, 
and  he  can  throw  the  items  into  three  groups,  as  follows : 

1.  “Sure-fire”  items. 

2.  Doubtful  items. 

3.  Undesirable  items,  or  “Duds.” 

As  each  classification  is  finished  the  “Sure-fire”  items 
and  the  “Doubtful”  items  should  be  put  to  one  side 
for  further  consideration  after  the  whole  line  has  been 
gone  through.  The  “Duds”  should  be  eliminated  en¬ 
tirely  and  taken  from  sight.  The  “Sure-fire”  items  are 
those  that  strike  the  buyer  at  first  as  being  almost  sure 
of  a  ready  sale..  They  are  items  he  “just  couldn’t 
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study  included  all  sizes  of  department  and  specialty 
stores  and  all  types  of  workrooms,  the  information  sirni- 
marized  here  applies  only  to  those  stores  (24  in  num¬ 
ber)  in  the  one  to  two  million  group.  Furthermore,  all 
of  the  stores  included  in  the  present  study  participated 
in  the  previous  survey,,  and  to  this  extent  provide  data 
comparable  with  the  facts  presented  above. 

Accounting  Methods 

The  Women’s  Alteration  Workroom  is  classified  in 
the  Expense  Manual  prepared  by  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  as  a  Subsidiary  Cost  Department,  its  primary 
purpose  being  to  assist  in  completing  the  sale  of  mer¬ 
chandise  carried  in  the  ready-to-wear  selling  department. 
Usually  the  women’s  alteration  workroom  is  set  up  on 
the  books  of  the  concern  as  a  separate  department.  This 
is  the  practice  of  22  of  the  24  stores  studied,  ten  of 
which  also  issue  separate  operating  statements. 

With  the  exception  of  one  store  Uiis  also  is  the  pro¬ 
cedure  followed  by  the  12  stores  studied  here. 

With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  general  overhead 
expense  to  the  women’s  alteration  workroom,  54  per 
cent  of  the  24  stores  studied  charge  the  workroom  with 
rental  for  space  occupied;  44  per  cent  charge  this 
workroom  for  clerical  help ;  and  one-fifth  of  the  stores 
charge  the  workroom  directly  for  depreciation  on  its 
machines. 

Twenty  of  the  24  stores,  or  83  per  cent,  give  direct 
credit  to  this  workroom  for  alteration  sales.  This  is 
true  of  all  of  the  12  stores  except  for  Stores  No.  8 
and  No,  10. 

Persons  Employed 

The  average  number  of  persons  employed  in  the 
women’s  alteration  workroom  by  this  size  store  not 
only  reflects  to  some  extent  the  general  volume  of 
alterations  performed,  but  also  has  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  cost  of  operating  this  service  department.  Out 
of  24  stores  studied,  it  is  found  that  the  minimum  num¬ 
ber  of  employees  encountered  in  the  women’s  alteration 
workroom  is  2,  while  the  maximum  encountered  is 
40.  Analysis  of  the  total  number  of  persons  reported 
M  being  employed  in  women’s  alteration  workrooms 
indicates  that  the  average  workroom  comprises  10  em¬ 
ployees. 

The  approximate  number  of  persons  employed  by 
some  of  the  stores  here  are: 


Store  No. 
2 
3 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 


Persons  Employed 
14 

5 

10 

2 

9 

6 
9 
4 

20 

6 


Average  9 

Management  Supervision 

With  respect  to  management  supervision,  responsi¬ 


bility  for  operating  the  women’s  alteration  workroom 
in  seven  of  the  twelve  stores  is  placed  with  the  Mer¬ 
chandise  Manager,  in  three  stores  with  the  Store  Mana¬ 
ger,  and  in  one  store  with  the  Controller.  This  is  some¬ 
what  contrary  to  the  practice  of  this  volume  group  of 
stores  as  a  whole  as  revealed  by  the  previous  survey, 
in  which  it  was  found  that  55  per  cent  of  the  concerns 
place  this  responsibility  with  the  Store  Manager  as 
compared  to  45  per  cent  designating  the  Merchandise 
^Manager. 

Stores  No.  2  and  No.  11,  employing  an  average  of 
14  and  20  persons  respectively,  maintain  a  Workroom 
Superintendent  who  is  immediately  resjwnsible  for 
the  operation  of  this  workroom.  The  ten  remaining 
stores  employing  a  smaller  number  of  workers  have  no 
Workroom  Superintendent,  and  probably  place  such 
responsibility  with  the  forelady. 

Store  Comments 

Some  of  the  comments  made  by  store  executives  co¬ 
operating  in  this  inquiry  are  of  particular  interest.  One 
store  states: 

“We  are  operating  our  work  room  as  a  separate 
department.  For  work  that  this  department  does  in  the 
way  of  altering  and  repairing  for  the  public  a  direct 
sale  is  made  to  the  customer.  For  work  done  by  the 
alteration  department  for  the  ready-to-wear  depart¬ 
ment,  the  latter  department  is  charg^  at  a  fixed  sche¬ 
dule  of  costs.  If  the  alteration  department  shows  a 
profit  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  is  credited  to  the 
women’s  ready-to-wear  department,  and  if  it  shows  a 
loss  at  the  end  of  the  year,  this  loss  is  charged  to  the 
ready-to-wear  department. 

“We  have  a  forelady  in  charge  of  our  alteration 
department  who  is  paid  a  small  commission  on  the 
total  sales  and  a  certain  percentage  of  the  profits,  if 
any.  The  buyer  of  the  ready-to-wear  section  has  the 
general  supervision  over  the  alteration  department.  In 
other  words,  the  alteration  department  and  the  sales 
department  work  very  closely  together.” 

Another  store  reports : 

“We  make  minor  charges  for  alterations  both  for 
coats  and  dresses,  but  have  never  received  as  much 
as  we  pay  out.  This  year  we  have  divided  the  altera¬ 
tion  room  for  coats  and  furs  from  that  used  for 
dresses  and  kept  separate  accounts.  We  find  that  the 
receipts  from  sales  have  considerably  increased,  possi¬ 
bly  because  we  have  taken  in  so  many  fur  coats  to  be 
made  over,  in  these  hard  times.  In  both  cases  losses 
from  these  operating  departments  go  into  the  Profit 
and  Loss  statements  of  departments  at  the  weekly 
and  annual  operation  statements.” 

A  third  store  makes  the  following  statement: 

“Our  experience  has  been  that  we  can  run  our  work¬ 
room  on  4  per  cent  of  the  sales  and  that  some  seasons, 
due  to  the  particular  type  of  garments  sold,  we  are 
more  successful  in  collecting  alterations,  and  there¬ 
fore  _  the  net  varies  somewhat,  but  we  have  always 
considered  that  the  cost  of  our  workroom  should  not 
be  over  half  of  one  per  cent. 

“It  is  true  that  we  do  have  months  in  the  year  when 
we  collect  enough  from  the  customer  to  handle  the 
workroom  expense,  but  then  there  are  certain  other 
months  when  we  have  to  carry  a  workroom  force,  in 
order  to  have  good  people,  whereas  the  expense  will 
run  greatly  in  excess  of  the  collections.  Our  experi¬ 
ence  over  a  period  of  years  has  been  that  it  is  never 
possible  for  us  to  collect  enough  alteration  money  in 
a  year's  time  to  pay  for  the  alteration  workroom 
expense.  We  have  always  figured  from  our  own  ex- 
I)erience  that  we  are  doing  a  pretty  good  job  when 
our  net  is  only  5  per  cent.” 
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Conclusion 

The  cost  information  presented  here,  while  by  no 
means  complete,  may  assist  stores  of  this  approximate 
size  in  applying  some  measuring  stick  to  their  work¬ 
room  operation.  Certainly  more  comparable  informa¬ 
tion  is  needed.  A  greater  standardization'  in  accounting 
methods  used  by  the  different  stores  should  permit  in¬ 
telligent  comparison  on  a  larger  number  of  expense 
items. 
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In  a  complete  analysis  of  workroom  efficiency  many 
other  factors  must  be  considered,  such  as  the  location 
of  the  workroom  in  relation  to  the  selling  department, 
its  physical  layout,  equipment  and  lighting,  methods  of 
scheduling  work,  and  production  records  for  better 
control.  These  and  other  factors  will  be  treated  fully 
in  the  Workroom  Manual  now  in  preparation  by  the 
Store  Managers’  Division  of  the  National,  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association. 


The  Retail 

The  Retail  Executive,  by  Thorndike  Deland, — 206  pages.  Price 
^.00.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 

In  his  book  “The  Retail  Executive,”  Mr.  Deland  has 
presented  the  results  of  his  experiences  over  a  period 
of  years  in  the  selection  and  placement  of  executives 
in  retail  stores.  He  has  outlined  the  jobs  to  be  done, 
the  qualifications  for  these  jobs,  how  these  qualifica¬ 
tions  might  be  improved  through  training,  study,  etc., 
and  last  but  most  important  of  all,  how  the  person 
might  systematically  set  about  to  find  the  job  which 
he  or  she  wants  or  is  fitted  for.  He  gives  considerable 
emphasis  to  the  problem  of  selecting  and  developing 
executives  in  retail  stores,  and  in  his  final  chapter  gives 


Executive 

a  very  definite  suggestion  in  regard  to  how  retail  execu¬ 
tives  might  be  developed.  The  problems  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  in  both  chain  stores  and  department  stores  are 
discussed. 

This  book  should  be  of  interest  and  real  assistance 
to  the  student  who  is  considering  the  advisability  of 
going  into  retailing,  to  the  executive  and  junior  execu¬ 
tive  who  is  trying  to  analyze  why  he  is  not  getting  ahead 
faster,  and  to  the  merchant  who  has  the  job  of  selecting 
and  developing  executives  to  carry  on  effectively  the 
function  of  retailing 

It  is  written  in  an  interesting  and  convincing  style 
and  is  a  welcome  addition  to  our  literature  on  retailing, 

J.  L.  F. 


COMPLETE 
BAG  & 
ENVELOPE 
SERVICE 

Write  for  samples 
and  prices. 


\  enjoys  the  preference  of  many 

'v  of  the  finest  stores  all  over  the 

^  country.  Convenient  and  com- 

^  pact — keeping  merchandise  se- 

cure  and  uncrushed.  Offered  in 
/  a  wide  range  of  papers,  weights, 
/  colors  and  designs,  at  prices  but 

little  more  than  bags  lacking  their 
unique  features — but  worth  far  more 

as  reducers  of  delivery  expense  and  as 
messengers  of  publicity.  Write  for  sam¬ 
ples  and  quotation  based  on  a  hand-tailored 
job  to  meet  your  requirements. 


Wolf  Brothers - 332  N.  12th  Street - Philadelphia  Penna 
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Substantial  Reductions  in  Railroad  Fares 

Extended  to  All  Qualified  Delegates  With  Certificates  to  20th  Annual 
Convention,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  at  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  February  2  to  6,  1931 

Return  Dates  on  Validated  Tickets  February  4  to  10 
Railroads  Will  Not  Validate  Reduced  Fare  Certificates  For  Buyers 


Reduction  For  Qualified  Delegates  with  Certificates 

Round  trip  fares  at  one  and  one-half  the  regular 
one-way  rate  are  the  substantial  reductions  in  rail¬ 
road  fares,  for  round  trips  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  New  York  City,  which  will  be  accorded 
to  all  delegates  qualified  through  membership  in 
the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  or  any  of  its  Associate  Groups, 
attending  the  20th  Annual  Convention  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  in  New  York  City,  Hotel  Pennsylvania, 
February  2  to  6,  1931,  and  members  of  their 
families. 

You  Are  Eligible  to  Certificate  Validation 

1 —  If — You  are  qualified  to  sign  the  official  signature 

of  your  firm  as  a  member  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

2 —  If — You  Are  a  Member  of  the  Following  Affiliated 

Groups : 

Sales  Promotion  Division,  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress,  Store  Managers’  Division,  Merchandise 
Managers’  Division,  Personnel  Group,  Traffic 
Group,  Retail  Delivery  Association,  Import 
Managers  Division  and  National  Retail  Secre¬ 
taries  Association. 

3 —  In  order  for  any  other  individual  connected  with 
a  member  store  to  secure  reduced  fare  privileges, 
with  certificate  it  is  necessary  that  he  be  designated 
a  delegate  over  the  official  signature  of  the  member 

store. 

How  to  Get  Reduced  Fare 

1 —  Buy  your  regular  fare  one-way  ticket  to  New  York 
City  at  your  local  railroad  ticket  office. 

2 —  Ask  the  local  agent  for  a  certificate  for  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  Convention  in  New 
York  City.  If  your  local  agent  does  not  have  this 
certificate,  get  receipt  for  ticket  stamped  with  the 
date  of  purchase.  Reduced  fare  will  not  be  allow¬ 
ed  unless  you  get  the  certificate  or  stamped  re¬ 
ceipt  when  purchasing  your  “going”  ticket  for 
New  York. 

3 —  Your  certificate  must  be  validated  in  New  York 
City  at  the  Convention  headquarters.  Hotel  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  before  it  can  be  used  to  purchase  return 
ticket  for  half  fare.  The  Validation  Officer  will 
be  on  duty  at  Convention  headquarters,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  3,  4  and  5,  1931. 

4 —  After  your  certificate  has  been  validated  it  must 
be  presented  to  the  ticket  agent  in  New  York  City 
from  whom  you  purchase  your  return  ticket. 
Proper  validation  by  the  Validation  Officer  at  the 
Convention  headquarters  entitles  every  delegate 
to  a  return  ticket  at  one-half  fare. 


Members  are  requested  to  secure  validation  cer¬ 
tificates  regardless  of  whether  they  intend  using 
them  as  it  will  help  other  delegates  attending  the 
Convention. 

Time  Limit  on  Tickets — Return  Trip  in  All  Cases 
Must  Start  Not  Later  Than  February  10. 

There  are  definite  and  strict  limitations  upon  the 
dates  these  tickets  must  be  used  for  the  “going 
trip”  and  upon  the  length  of  time  you  may  remain 
in  New  York  before  your  return  journey. 
Certificates  or  stamped  receipts  may  be  secured 
from  your  local  agent  at  the  time  tickets  are  pur¬ 
chased  for  trip  to  New  York  from  leaving  date 
to  validation  dates,  February  3,  4  and  5,  in  New 
York  indicated  as  “going,”  as  long  as  they  are 
validated  by  the  special  agent  on  February  3,  4 
and  5  at  Convention  headquarters.  Validation  may 
be  used  any  time  after  certificate  has  been 
stamped  up  to  and  including  February  10. 

Trunk  Line  Association 

Leave  Home — January  29  to  February  4 

Territory — New  York  State  (East  of  and  including 
Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Suspension  Bridge  and 
Salamanca),  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  (East  of 
and  including  Erie,  Oil  City  and  Pittsburgh),  Dela¬ 
ware,  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia,  (East  of  and  including  Wheel¬ 
ing,  Parkersburg,  Kenova,  Orange  and  Norfolk.) 

New  England  Passenger  Association 

Leave  Home — January  29  to  February  4 
Territory — All  New  England 

Southeastern  Passenger  Association 

Leave  Home — January  29  to  February  4 
Territory — All  Southeast 

Southwestern  Passenger  Association 
Steamship  Lines 

Leave  Home — January  22  to  February  2 

Territory — January  22-27 — including  from  Texas. 
These  dates  apply  only  for  the  sale  of  tickets  from 
stations  in  Texas  via  New  Orleans  and  thence  the 
Southern  Pacific  Steamship  Lines  (Morgan  Line) 
or  via  Galveston,  Texas,  thence  the  Mallory 
Steamship  Lines. 

January  23-28 — including  from  Louisiana — These 
dates  apply  only  for  the  sale  of  tickets  from  sta¬ 
tions  in  Louisiana  via  New  Orleans  thence  the 
Southern  Pacific  Steamship  Lines  (Morgan  Line). 
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Sonthnestprn  Pnssenger  Association 
Ihtilroads 

Leave  Home  January  28  to  February  2 
Territory — January  28 — February  3,  including 
from  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

January  29 — February  4,  including  from  Arkansas, 
Kansas,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  also  Memphis,  Tenn. 
and  Natchez,  Miss. 

Canadian  Passenger  Association 

Leave  Home  January  29  to  February  2 

Territory — From  points  in  Canada  east  of  and  in¬ 
cluding  Armstrong,  Fort  Williams  and  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Ont. 

Transcontinental  Passenger  Association 
fPestern  Passenger  Association 

Leave  Home — See  Dates 

Territory — Colorado  (Julesburg  only)  Illinois, 
Iowa.  Kansas,  Missouri  and  Nebraska.  Mani¬ 
toba  (See  Note)  Minnesota,  North  Michigan, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Wisconsin — 

Leave  Home — January  29  to  February  4. 

Colorado  (except  Julesburg),  Wyoming,  New 
Mexico. 


Leave  Home — January  28 — February  3. 

.'\rizona,  Ilritish  Columbia,  Idaho,  Montana,  Utah, 
Oregon  (excc])t  via  California),  Nevada.  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Leave  Home — January  27 — February  2. 
California. 

Leave  Home — January  26 — February  1. 
Oregon  (via  California). 

Leave  Home — January  25 — January  31. 

Note — ^Manitoba  (on  Great  Northern.  Northern 
Pacific  and  M.,  St.  P.  &  S.  S.  M.  Rys.,  also  from 
Winnipeg  via  Can.  Natl,  and  Can.  Pac.  Rys.) 
Central  Passenger  Association 

Leave  Home — January  29  to  February  4 

Territory — West  of  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Sala¬ 
manca.  Pittsburgh.  Wheeling,  Parkersburg,  Ken- 
ova,  to  and  including  Chicago,  St  Louis  north  of 
the  Ohio  River,  including  Cincinnati,  Cairo  and 
Louisville. 

Before  Convention  Sessions  Open — 

Send  vour  list  of  delegates  immediately  to  the 
IS.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  225  ff'est  34th  Street,  Netv  York 
City. 


The  New  Low-Priced  Hand  Marking  Machine 


Here,  at  last,  is  a  hand-operated  mark¬ 
ing  machine  priced  so  low  as  to  make 
the  hand  marking  of  price  tickets  an 
out-of-date  procedure. 

Anyone  can  easily  operate  the  ‘Midget’, 
and  it  marks  Pin-Tickets,  String  Tags, 
and  Gummed  Labels.  The  ‘Midget’ 
practically  cannot  get  out  of  order — its 
design  insures  consistent  operation  with 
a  minimum  amount  of  attention. 

The  last  barrier — PRICE — has  been  re¬ 
moved  and  the  ‘Midget’  is  at  your  ser¬ 
vice  ....  economically! 

Price  $40.00  Co.mplete 

{Including  full  font  of  type,  type 
cabinet,  and  ink) 


307  West  Broadway 


WRITE  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION 

A.  KIMBALL  CO. 

Established  1876 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  Buyer’s  Job 

Continued  from  page  58 


worry  about  passing  merchandise  which  would  fall 
between  his  regular  prices.  Of  course,  if  he  is  buying 
specials  for  a  promotion,  he  may  buy  such  “in-between” 
merchandise  to  put  into  his  regular  price  lines  with  a 
lower  markup,  to  build  up  the  reputation  of  the^  regular 
price  lines.  In  placing  orders  for  advance  delivery  as 
in  gloves  or  in  Christmas  merchandise,  it  is  wise  to 
hold  all  orders  until  all  lines  have  been  seen.  Each 
order  should  be  written  up,  as  already  indicated  above, 
as  the  lines  are  seen,  and  each  order  summarized  by 
classification  and  price  line. 

Sammaricing  Orders 

When  all  the  lines  have  been  seen  for  that  season, 
all  the  orders  should  be  summarized  on  a  master  sum¬ 
mary  so  that  the  stock  as  a  whole  may  be  balanced. 
This  summary  should  show  the  quantity  and  total  cost 
of  each  type  of  merchandise,  each  price  line,  and  each 
color  or  design,  if  these  are  factors.  The  glove  sum¬ 
mary,  for  instance,  should  show  the  number  of  gloves 
and  total  cost  by  novelties,  and  price  lines ;  slip-ons 
by  length  and  price  lines;  fabrics  by  price  line;  capes, 
by  price  line;  and  so  on  for  all  the  various  kinds  of 
gloves.  Then  a  summary  should  be  made  showing  the 
proportion  of  gloves  ordered  by  colors,  also.  The  same 
procedure  should  be  followed  in  ordering  any  mer¬ 
chandise  where  there  is  a  large  number  of  items  in¬ 
volved  or  where  the  investment  is  considerable.  Buyers 
should  learn  the  art  of  summarizing. 

After  all  the  orders  have  been  summarized  and  ad¬ 
justed  to  assure  a  well  balanced  stock,  then  all  the 
orders  may  be  confirmed  at  one  time.  The  usual  prac¬ 
tice  is  to  confirm  the  orders  piece-meal,  as  the  sales¬ 
men  come  through.  This  does  not  give  the  buyer  con¬ 
trol  of  the  situation,  for  if  orders  are  placed  as  the 
lines  are  seen,  it  may  soon  be  found  that  the  lines  shown 
last  have  many  desirable  items  in  them  which  the  buyer 
is  not  o{>en  to  buy  because  he  has  used  up  his  purchas¬ 
ing  allotment  on  the  first  lines  shown.  Of  course,  this 
applies  primarily  to  advanced  buying  as  mentioned 
above. 

Good  Taste  in  Selection 

No  discussion  of  the  technique  of  buying  would  be 
complete  without  including  the  subject  of  taste  in  se¬ 
lection.  Good  taste  has  been  defined  as,  “the  ability 
to  discern  that  which  is  beautiful  and  appropriate  for 
the  occasion.”  Every  one  should  cultivate  a  sense  of 
what  is  beautiful,  not  merely  beautiful  to  him  as  an 
individual,  but  beautiful  in  the  sense  that  the  object 
conforms  to  the  principles  of  art  and  appeals  to  the 
great  majority  of  people.  Buyers  should  make  it  a 
special  point  to  study  some  such  book  as  ART  IN 
EVERY  DAY  LIFE  by  Harriet  and  Vetta  Gold¬ 
stein.  The  principles  of  art  are  so  important  in  manu¬ 
facturing  that  specially  trained  artists,  or  designers,  are 
employed.  Whenever  anything  is  made  which  flagrantly 
violates  one  or  more  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
art,  that  object  is  almost  certain  to  be  a  poor  seller. 

Art  gives  a  wide  latitude  to  originality  in  creating  new 
and  unique  articles,  but  as  soon  as  one  of  the  principles 
of  art  is  violated,  the  work  quickly  becomes  grotesque 


and  merely  something  different.  The  buyer  who  is  9 
trained  in  the  principles  of  art  and  is  aware  of  what  to 
look  for  in  the  objects  he  buys,  will  be  quick  to  discern 
those  which  are  beautiful  and  distinguish  them  from  fl 
the  grotesque  which  so  frequently  masquerade  under  ■ 
the  name  of  “new,”  9 

Buyers  often  buy  things  which  they  say  they  do  not  ■ 
like  in  order  to  be  sure  to  have  wide  enough  range  ■ 
of  colors  and  designs  to  satisfy  everyone.  Of  course,  fl 
it  would  be  very  foolish  for  buyers  to  buy  only  the  9 
things  they  may  like  for  their  own  use,  but  it  is  always  fl 
a  mistake  to  buy  objects  which  are  inherently  ugly, 
The  men's  wear  buyer  may  not  like  striped  ties  for  « 
himself.  Of  course,  he  should  have  some  striped  ties,  r 
not  ugly  clashing  colors;  but  carefully  selected  colors  & 
which  are  really  beautiful  for  anyone  who  may  care  f 
for  a  tie  of  this  type.  It  is  not  necessary  to  buy  ugly 
things  in  order  to  have  a  wide  variety  for  custoniers  to 
choose  from.  | 

Now  the  second  part  of  the  definition  of  good  taste 
means  that  whatever  is  selected  should  be  “appropriate”  ; 
for  the  occasion  for  which  it  is  intended.  To  know  '■ 
what  is  appropriate  requires  a  great  deal  of  reading  ■ 
and  often  a  certain  amount  of  social  contact  on  the  part  { 
of  the  buyer  in  order  to  know  exactly  what  is  appro-  ' 
priate  for  the  various  occasions  for  which  merchandise  < 
must  be  selected.  The  buyer  of  evening  wear  accesso¬ 
ries  can  not  hope  to  buy  correctly  for  such  an  occasion 
without  knowing  pretty  definitely  what  is  considered 
appropriate  by  well  dressed  people  who  attend  functions 
which  require  evening  clothes.  It  should  be  kept  in 
mind,  too,  that  what  is  appropriate  changes  rather 
quickly  at  times.  Buyers  cannot  judge  what  is  appro¬ 
priate  today  by  the  standards  of  yesterday. 

Many  buyers  will  undoubtedly  recognize  themselves 
or  their  methods  in  the  instances  cited  in  this  article. 
They  are  not  given  in  the  spirit  of  criticism,  but  with 
the  hope  of  helping  buyers  to  improve  their  methods  of 
selecting  and  buying  merchandise,  and  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  way  of  bringing  our  faults  home  to  us  is  to  con¬ 
trast  them  with  what  seems  to  be  the  logical  and  correct 
methods.  Unfortunately,  most  buyers  do  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  study  the  methods  of  buying  used  by 
other  buyers.  They  have  had  to  develop  their  own 
methods  from  their  own  experience,  which  after  all  is 
just  one  person’s  experience.  Unfortunately,  too,  there 
has  been  very  little  thought  given  to  the  training  of 
buyers  along  the  lines  of  improving  methods  of  buying. 
They  are  constantly  told  to  get  more  markup,  reduce 
their  markdowns,  and  increase  the  volume,  but  when  it 
comes  to  real  concrete  help  that  is  given  buyers  to  im¬ 
prove  their  methods,  it  may  be  said  there  has  been  little 
real  assistance  offered. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  remember  the  importance  of 
preparedness  to  buy,  the  importance  of  having  the  facts 
about  the  sales  and  stocks  in  the  departments.  Let  us 
also  remember  that  any  plan  is  only  as  good  as  it 
works.  After  buyers  once  get  the  habit  of  making  their 
plans  on  the  basis  of  facts  and  summarizing  their  orders 
to  see  that  their  buying  actually  fits  into  their  plans, 
then  we  shall  have  developed  a  Technique  of  Buying 
for  Retail  Stores. 


